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Lesson Calendar 


July s5.—Israel Asking fora King. ........ 
uly 12.--Saul Chosen King ......... 

Jui 19.—Samuel’s Farewell Address 

. July 26.—Saul Rejected as King 
August 2.—Samuel Anoints David 
August 9.—David and Goliath 
August 16.—Saul Tries to Kill David 
August 23.—David and Jonathan 
August 30.—David Spares Saul 


1 Sam. 8 : 1-10 
t Sam. ro : 17-27 
x Sam. 12 : 13-25 

Dam. 1§ > 13°23. 
x Sam. 16 : 4-13 

1 Sam. 17 : 38-49 

1 Sam, 18 : 5-16 


SY OAL Pm 


‘ou a oo S. 1 Sam. 20 : 12-23 
1 Sam. 26 : 5-12, 21-25 


° 


10. September 6.—Death of Saul and Jonathan. . . . 1 Sam. 31 : 1-13 

11. September 13.—David becomes King... .. . . 2 Sam. 2: 1-10 

12. September 20.—Abstinence from Evil : Temper- 
EES a a t Pet. 4: 1-11 


13. September 27.—Review. 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—1 Sam, 15: 1-12...... 
Tuesday.—1 Sam. 15: 13-23. .... 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 15: 24-31. . . 
Thursday.—1 Sam. 13: 5-14¢.... 
Friday.—Exod. 17:8-16...... 
Saturday.—Prov. 21:1-8. ...... 
Sunday.—Micah6:1-8....... 
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The Sea of Galilee 
By the Rev. William P. Finney 


LOOKED upon a sea, 
*Twas bright and blue ; 
Around its shores were life 
And verdant hue. 


. Samuel's command 
. Saul rejected as king 
. . . . Saul's bitterness 
. Previous disobedience 
. Amalek condemned 
. Acceptable service 

. Better than sacrifice 


*T was fed by many rills 
With fountain source 

On Hermon’s snowy peak, 
Whence Jordan’s course. 


But Galilee’s blue sea 
Lives not alone 
Because it gets these streams 


As all its own. . 


It lives because it gives 
Its waters blue 
To other shores, and then 
Is filled anew. 
Moorsstown, N, J. 











Dr. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut’s popular ** Lesson Outline”? 
now appears regularly in The Sunday School Times. 


% 
Acts, and their Motives 


Many an action of ours is in itself commendable, 
while the real motive of that act is not to be com- 
mended. A man may make a gift to a worthy cause 
when he is induced to make that gift in the hope 
of thereby winning the favor of another whose con- 
fidence he intends to misuse. Cotton says: ‘‘ The 
true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of an 
organ, are usually concealed ; but the gilded and the 
hollow pretext is purposely placed in the front for 
show.’ God knows our motives, and he judges our 
acts Accordingly. When we act, we should think of 
both act and the motive as God considers them. 


x 

Life’s Warfare 
Life is a warfare. Then let us bein it. Noth- 
ing is harder or more trying for a soldier, in years of 
active service. than to be apart from conflict and 
struggle, compelled to have an ‘‘ easy time,’ neither 
giving nor receiving a blow for the cause he toves. 
How glac!y. would he welcome a call to the thickest 
of the pending fight, even at the cost of wounds or 
death to himself, while his every breath and blow gave 
gain to the cause which was worth living or dying for. 


It is in this spirit that one of Christ's dear ones on 
the missionary front says of the conflict which she 
shares : ‘‘ What a warfare life is! Oh, don’t mind! I 
only pray God to let me be in any battles that are not 
all my own fault before I die,’’ That is the spirit in 
which to live and to die! 


ax 
Love’s Gain in Loving 


True loving is in itself attainment and reward. 
Even if one longs vainly for that which is noble and 
worthy, he has his full recompense, though he gains 
nothing more than the gain of high endeavor. A wife 
who early loses the husband she loved profoundly, 
the mother who loves the only child she ever bore, 
whoever has nothing just now but the bare fact of lov- 
ing to rejoice over, has a treasure beyond all compare. 


**’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.’’ 


Love is in itself a glorious possession. It can never 


be wholly lost. 


** No endeavor is in vain ; 
Its reward is in the doing. 
And the rapture of pursuing 
Is the prize the vanquished gain,”’ 


aa 
When Belief Gives Sight 


We say that ‘seeing is believing,’’ but it is 
sometimes true that believing enables us to see. - Be- 
lief often precedes sight, and then makes seeing pre- 
cious. A little child in a home was visited by an 
older girl, who said that she was a sister of the little 


Justificatio 


ANY a battle royal has been fought over the 
doctrines of justification by faith and justifica- 
tion by works, but perhaps we have heard less 

than we ought about justification by words. It is not 
an apostle, but the Master himself, who urges the too- 
much-neglected truth that men are justified by their 
words. 

This great utterance of Jesus was called forth by 
the malevolent criticism of the Pharisees. He had 
just performed a great healing miracle which had 
astonished the assembled crowds, and convinced 
them that he was the Messiah. The spiteful Pharisees 
have another explanation. He casts out demons, they 
said, by the prince of the demons. They do not and 
dare not deny the fact, but they explain it by assert- 
ing that he is in league with the powers of evil. And 
nothing could have troubled Jesus more than this, that 
men should look upon his beautiful and gracious 
deed and deliberately pronounce it the work of the 
Devil. Men who could do that were not only lost to 
all sense of honor, but were devoid of moral sensi- 
bilities. Their world was turned upside down, They 
were the sworn foes of beneficence. They called 
good evil, and evil good. No words, therefore, were 
too severe to characterize their moral brutality, and 
our consciences instinctively acknowledge the justice 
of this great utterance of Jesus, ‘‘ By thy words thou 
shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.”’ 

We are not, indeed, accustomed to think of the 
judgment day in terms of this standard. It js a stand- 
ard so simple and obvious that in practical life we 
easily ignore it. And yet what could be more naturai 
or just than that our destiny should be decided by the 
kind of words that we have spoken? For, as are the 
words, so is the man. It is out of the abundance 
of the heart that the mouth speaks. The malice or 
passion that rings in the words lay first in the heart. 





one. But there was nothing in the sight of the young 
stranger which made the claim credible. By and by 
the mother came home. After a little she realized 
that the young visitor was actually her child, who had 
been long absent, and was supposed to be dead. 
Then the little child who had remained at home was 
ready to believe the assurance of the mother, and to 
see love in the eyes of a new-found sister. Seeing 
was not believing, but sight gained power through 
belief. It is often thus that belief precedes sight, and 
gives new power in seeing. St. Augustine says, 
‘Faith is to believe what we do not yet see ; and the 
reward of this faith is to see what we believe."’ 


HK 
The Wreck 


We are passing dangerous places to-day. A train 
was speeding its way through the hills of Ohio, when 
the passengers noticed that they were apparently in 
mid-air. They crowded to the windows, and saw 
sheer below them a great ravine, over which they 
were being carried on a slender trestle no part of 
which could be seen from the car-windows. ‘‘ Here's 
where they had a wreck,’’ a man remarked, and it 
was learned that a train had once crashed its way 
through that trestle to destruction. Yet hundreds of 
passengers were going daily over that same dangerous 
ground, committing themselves confidently to the care 
of the railroad management. ‘‘ Here's where they 
had a wreck,’’ you may truthfully say as you come to a 
danger-point in to-day’s journey. Men have crashed 
through here, and been wrecked. But you've got the 
journey to make, and you may confidently trust the 
Management, —if you obey orders, 


n by Words 


The words are inevitably a specimen of the man. 
They are the creation of his inmost spirit, and the 
quality of that unseen spirit may be more than ap- 
proximately measured by the audible words in which 
it habitually utters itself. 

If this be so, then is not speech a much more 
solemn thing than we commonly suppose it to be? 
Think of the myriads of words that are uttered every 
day, and in the light of them think of the solemn and 
almost appalling declaration of Jesus that for every 
ineffectual word that men speak they will have to give 
an account in the day of judgment! In one sense, 
every word is effectual, doubly effectual ; for on the 
one hand it reveals the spirit of the speaker, and on 
the other, by helping to confirm the character which 
it expresses, it goes to fix the speaker's destiny. In 
the light of the judgment, every word is thus tragic- 
ally effectual ; it is helping to set us on the right hand 
or on the left. But when the day is done, and the 
silence has come, and we quietly think of the words 
that are dead, how many of them were, in any high 
or noble sense, effectual? How many of them would 
have justified us in the judgment? Most were trivial, 
and many were thoughtless, and some were stupid, 
and perhaps a few were false and cruel,—and was it 
not a very, very few which were effectual? Do you 
remember one? 

It is a great thing, this human speech of ours,—a 
terrible thing ! Some, who know the awful powers 
and dangers that lie hidden in the heart of a word, 
have thought it the highest wisdom to keep the lips 
sealed. ‘‘ Speech 1s silvern, Silence is golden.'’' There 
are few nations without a proverb which expresses the 
superiority of silence to speech. Like most words 
which tersely embody the wisdom of humanity upon 
its average levels, this proverb is only partly true ; it 
partly needs to be supplemented by a more cour- 
ageous word. There are indeed times when silence is 
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the highest wisdom ; there are times when silence is a 
crime! It is a crime to say, in a moment of passion, 
the thing that wounds ; but it is no less a crime to 
leave unsaid the thing that might have helped or 
soothed or cheered. A monastic order which enjoins 
perpetual silence will doubtless avoid some of the 
sins which beset their more loquacious fellow-mortals, 
but they will also lose numberless opportunities of 
doing good. Knives may cut our hands, but we do 
not therefore bury them ; we learn how to use them. 
Nor does any man do well who deliberately sur- 
renders the divine gift of speech because it often 
proves a perilous weapon, and sometimes a deadly 
one. Rather should we learn how to control it, and 
to turn the words which we all too glibly utter, into 
weapons for fighting the battles of the Lord. Words 
are the weapons of our service, which only the fewest 
know well how to wield. They are instruments 
through which we may, almost every hour of every 
day, be giving effect to the will of God ; and to every 
thoughtful man the power of speech brings solemn 
obligations. When we have been betrayed by our 
too-ready tongues into some indiscretion which we 
may for long regret, we begin to understand the monk 
who wrote, ‘‘ Oftentimes I could wish that I had held 
my peace when I had spoken, and that I had not 
been in company. Why do we so willingly speak 
and talk with one another, when notwithstanding 
we seldom cease our converse before we have hurt 
our conscience?’’ But the wise man is not always 
the silent man; he is the man who uses words for 
God. 

There is much that is pathetic in the history of 
human speech. Case-endings, which were originally 
full of significance, lose their freshness and force, and 
often vanish altogether, their place being taken, per- 
haps, by some prepositional phrase, whose clumsi- 
ness would have astonished the ancient men. And 
what has happened to the inflections has too often 
happened to the words themselves. They have 
steadily but surely been emptied of their great origi- 
nal content. An ‘‘awful place’’ used to mean a 
place which could touch the spirit to awe,—such a 
place as the rugged hillside where the lonely Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending. It 
would mean something very different to-day. Great 
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works, and then reward him accordingly? Does not this 
prayer of Paul's go far to show that ‘‘ works’’ have a deter- 
minative effect on our reward, as he hoped God would cause 
them to have for Alexander? 


words have so often passed through careless and in- 
sincere lips that they no longer mean what they once 
meant. ‘* Awfully’’ has, in much colloquial speech, 
usurped the place of ‘‘very."’ We use superlatives 
where sincerer men would use positives ; for this is, 
in part, a question of individual and social sincerity. 
As strong and noble words gradually lost their mean- 
ing, they had to be reinforced by other words, and 
these again by other words, till the old simplicity and 
strength became little more than a philological tradi- 
tion. To say that a thing is good, or that we like it 
well, ought to be one of the highest expressions of 
appreciation ; but that is hardly the market value of 
those great words to-day. The careless application 







In the revised and more correct text, there is no 
such prayer by Paul in 2 Timothy 4 : 14 as that 
which from the Old Version has been a stumbling- 
block to the Canadian Bible-class teacher. Paul does 
not pray for Alexander particularly one way or the other, 
—that he will be saved or be lost. Paul simply sug- 
gests that Alexander is doing harm to the Lord's 
cause ; but they may safely leave him to the Lord, for 
‘the Lord will render to him according to his works."’ 
Who doubts that, or questions that the Lord’s judg- 
ment will be correct ? 













of these and many similar words has deprived them 
of their primal strength and flavor; and part of the 
Christian problem to-day is just to learn to use the 
strong common words of our English speech with 
that noble sincerity which can dispense with superla- 
tives and exaggerations. 

In the last resort, this is a question of character. 
A man necessarily speaks as he is. It is himself 
that he utters. His words are his spirit rendered 
audible. They show what manner of man he is; 
they justify or condemn him. A good man will 
therefore be careful of all his words, but he must 
especially beware how he uses the great words of the 
Christian faith, He must be jealously on his guard 
lest his use of them deplete them of their divine con- 
tent. There are some words whose original nobility 
is gone, perhaps beyond all hope of recovery ; but 
there are others which every man should count it a 
privilege to keep bright and clean. We shall not 
lightly, for example, call every one a Christian whose 
name is written upon the books of the visible church. 
We shall reserve that word for those who love Christ, 
not in word only, but in deed and truth. The right 
and conscientious use of words will strengthen the 
sincerity of our own soul, and will constitute our tiny 
contribution to the maintenance of at least one lofty 
ideal among the men and women about us. We 
shall, even in the common converse of our life, strive 
to realize both the dignity and the responsibility of 
human speech ; and we shall use it cheerfully indeed, 
but humbly and carefully, as men who will one day 
have to give an account. 
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[NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS | 














Is The Sunday School Times 
Fit for Loyal Britishers ? 


A favorite form of communicating with editors, 
when one doesn't quite dare to sign one’s own name, 
is to put a communication into print and then send a 
marked copy of the journal to the editor thus assailed. 
By a striking coincidence, two clippings from Canadian 
papers came to the editorial desk of The Sunday School 
‘Times on almost the same mail a few days ago. They 
were both parts of reports of Sunday-school gather- 
ings. One was of the character just referred to, ac- 
companied by no signature, and read as follows : 

S. S. TIMES SCORED 
After the report was read it was discussed section by section. 
Several of the delegates were of the opinion that ‘Fhe Sunday 


School ‘Times was a publication not fit for any loyal British 
subject to read, and should be kept out of the Sunday-schools. 
Ihe paper was too aggressively Yankee in many of its articles. 


The other communication differed from the first, 
in that it was accompanied by the signature of the 
sender, with a hearty personal letter, and it read : 

‘* We also have been much pleased to see the face and hear 
the voice of Mr. Trumbull, of The Sunday School Times. To 
most of us the visit of our beloved brother is like meeting an 
old friend, and we hope the Times ana ‘ts editors may have 
great prosperity.” 

The second clipping refers to a visit made by the 
Managing Editor to the annual Sunday-school Con- 
vention of the Province of Manitoba, held last month 
at Brandon, and is a part of the formal resolutions 
adopted by the delegates. In addition to the manifest 
benefits of attendance upon such a first-class conven- 
tion, the Managing Editor would have been glad, in- 
cidentally, to pick up a few new subscriptions to the 
Times, but in this he almost entirely failed, for it 
seemed as though every one he met there was already 
a subscriber, and had been so for from five to forty 
years ! 

So it appears that loyal British subjects have their 
differences of opinion, like us aggressive Yankees. 
But the Times will welcome more light on this mat- 





No attention will be paid to anonymous letters, 


ter. Won't the timid brother who dared speak only 
through the safe-guarded columns of an esteemed 
contemporary write frankly to the Editors of The 
Sunday School Times, and disclose the hitherto un- 
suspected traits in this paper that make it unfit for 
loyal subjects of the crown ? Won't any other brothers 
across the line who feel similarly, point out, in signed 
communications, wherein lies the trouble? And if, 
perchance, there are one or two loyal Canadian read- 
ers who would disagree with that paragraphic ‘ scor- 
ing’’ of this aggressive sheet, and have words of 
comfort to speak to the disturbed Editors, let them 
write too; their letters will be welcome. It may 
be interesting to note, just here, that in the matter 
of subscriptions, correspondence, and bright, up-to- 
date methods and constantly - expressed interest, 
Canada is to-day, and has been for many years, one 
of the strongest sections of North America as viewed 
from the editorial and business offices of this periodical. 


- 


Alexander the Coppersmith 


Simple words of Scripture may make the truth 
clear to us, or they may be a puzzle to us. Especially 
are we likely to be misled if we have only the King 
James’ Version of the Bible with its inaccuracies 
which the later revisions have corrected. Here is an 
illustration in this line suggested by a correspondent 
in Canada, who writes : 


In 2 Timothy 4:14 we are told, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith did me much evil: the Lord reward him according to 
his works." I think the words are the same in the Revised 
Version. Presumably this is a ee of the apostle Paul, 
who knows that the works of Alexander are evil, and prays 
God, not to turn him from his evil ways, but to reward him 
according to his works. I have the highest admiration for 
Paul, and at this time, when his well-fought fight is almost 
over, I cannot ascribe to him anything but the Christ-spirit in 
measure very large. Yet on Sunday, when teaching my Bible 
class, I did not mention this about Alexander at all, as I 
could give no satisfactory explanation to myself of it. Did 
Paul wish God to change Alexander's wrong-doing to good 


Marion Lawrance’s 
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tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. if 

be replied to personally. 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., 


who notifies her scholars that she is to be absent for the sum- 
mer months, and that her class will be discontinued for that 
time ?—G., J. M. 


or provinces. 
to B. F. Mitchell, Des Moines, Ia.; Professor H. M. 
Steidley, Lincoln, Neb.; or John Orchard, Fargo, N. D.; 
or address the secretaries of some of the other well-organ- 
ized states. 









Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 













f not answered here, they will 
Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s ag 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—What would you do with a teacher 



















































I should notify the class that it would not be discon- 


tinued, and should have another teacher ready for next 
Sunday. 
authority. 


The teacher who does that transcends her 





MILBANK, S. D.—Where can constitution and by-laws 


suited to a county Sunday-school organization be secured? I 
want to get hold of a sample copy.—S. J. W. 


Write to the general secretaries of any organized states 
Our South Dakota questioner might write 





How do you, or how would you, meet the Sunday base- 


ball question ? 


In a kind, loving, firm way, I would let the class know 
my views on the subject. I would not scold, nor set down 
as wholly bad those who did not think as I did on the 
subject. It is better to teach positively than negatively. 
Better teach the fourth commandment positively, persist- 
ently, lovingly, and faithfully, than to call attention too 
often to the violation of it. Yet the latter should not be 
omitted, provided the teaching can be mixed with tact. 





SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Where can I get the printed ques- 
tion slips for conducting round-tables in Sunday-school con- 
ventions ?—]. J. G. 

The International Sunday-school Association furnishes 
quite a number of slips on practical themes, They may be 
had free by any county or township officer in any state or 
provinee, by applying to the state or provincial general 
secretary. If there is no general secretary, apply to the 
International General Secretary, who is the writer of this 
department, Address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio. 





IDAHO.—Are not our Sunday-school conventions crowded 
ay hd addresses, without sufficient room for discussion ?— 

Very often this is the case. Properly directed discussion 
of the practical themes treated at the Sunday-school con- 
ventions is like the talk over the dinner-table. It may 
make the meal a little longer, but it makes it more enjoy- 
able, and certainly much more profitable. Barring the 
evening sessions, there should be ample time for discussion 
following the practical subjects treated. Many times listen- 
ers do not understand the speaker, and would like to ask 
questions. Many times delegates can throw light upon 
the subject that will be a surprise to the one who gave the 
address, and a help to all. At any rate, there is an advan- 
tage in hearing from the delegates, and they have a right 
to be heard. See to it, however, that all these discussions 
are wisely directed and kept within proper. limits, or your 
convention will be swamped. 





BRYMER, TEXAS.—What is the duty of a Sunday-school 
secretary? Also a note of how the minutes should be made 
out. When should the roll be called,—before or after the 
classes are heard ?—M. M. 

Keep the records of the school in a neat, permanent 
form, making records of such facts as the superintendent 
desires to have recorded. It is well to have a printed slip 
with the same wording that there is in the book. Make 
out the slip first with lead-pencil, and use that to read 
from in the school, if the report is read at all. Then after 
all errors, if any, are corrected, enter in the book with ink. 

My judgment is that the roll-call in the Sunday-school is 
wasted time. If the school is large, it takes more time 
than can be spared. If the school is small, a glance will 
show who are there and who are not. If the report is for 
the current day, rather than the preceding Sunday, it will 
of necessity come after the recitation. In order not to 
break in upon the closing exercises with this report, many 
schools have these facts written upon a blackboard, which 
is placed in sight of the school during the closing exercises, 
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al A Pase for the Field Workers 





A Message from President Fergusson 


The Field Workers’ Department of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, if the plan provisionally 
adopted at Denver is followed, will hold, during 1904, at 
least three conferences. One of these, for the Second In- 
ternational District, stretching from New York to Virginia, 
will probably be held in Philadelphia in the latter part of 
January. Another, for the Fifth, or North Central, Dis- 
trict, is located provisionally at Minneapolis, but may be 
anywhere in Minnesota or Iowa, as the convenience of the 
workers shall determine. A third conference may possibly 
be held in and for the: First District, comprising New 
England and the Maritime Provinces of Canada; unless 
the workers in this district shall elect to make the Philadel- 
phia conference their own. It is possible, also, that a way 
may be-found to cover the South and Southwest Districts ; 
possibly by conferences in connection with state conven- 
tions. The Central Committee of the Department will 
meet at Winona, at the time of the great International 
conferences to be held there August 6-10, 

While no official conference of the Field Workers’ De- 
partment will be held at Winona, it is earnestly hoped that 
as many of the members of the Department as possible will 
arrange to respond to the earnest call of Chairman Harts- 
horn, and the cordial invitation of the Winona Assembly, 
to meet with the International Executive Committee from 
Thursday to Monday, August 6-10. There are numerous 
questions connected with Sunday-school field work that 
need to be freely and fully discussed. A set program of 
exercises sometimes helps to bring about such discussion, 
by attracting attendance ; but more often, the set program, 
by fixing in advance the subjects, speakers, and hours, 
makes it impossible for a body to take up an interesting 
topic and discuss it to a finish. The informality of the 
Winona meetings seems to promise much in the direction 
of securing light and consensus of thought on some of the 
basal questions in the policy of the leaders in organized 
Sunday-school effort.—Z. AM. Fergusson, President Field 
Workers’ Department of the International Sunday-school 
Convention. e 


Statistics of a Single Sunday 


An interesting statistical experiment was made in April 
by W. C. Merritt, Field Secretary of the Washington State 
Sunday - school Association. The experiment was con- 
ducted at Moscow, North Idaho, on a single Sunday. 
The public school census showed that there were sixteen 
hundred boys and girls in Moscow of public school age, 
from five to twenty years inclusive. From blanks dis- 
tributed in the Sunday-schools on that day, and filled out 
by the teachers, it was learned that there was in attendance 
that Sunday 182 boys and 233 girls, a total of 415 pupils of 
public school age out of a total of sixteen hundred children 
in the school districts where the total estimated population 
was between five and six thousand. In round numbers 
there was ten per cent of the population in the Sunday- 
schools that morning, and twenty-five per cent of the public 
school children. e 


As a significant example of what organized Sunday- 
school work can do for individuals and churches, look for 
the account by President W. C. Hall, of the Indiana State 
Sunday-school Association, soon to appear in the Times, of 
‘** How the Messenger Service Saves Boys.”’ 


x 
The Spirit of Manitoba Folks 


In Winnepeg, Manitoba, one winter recently, the ther- 
mometer registered forty degrees below zero on a Sunday 
morning, and twenty-nine below that afternoon. And a 
Winnipeg Sunday-school that was in the habit of holding 
two sessions every Sunday, had eighty per cent of its at- 
tendance present that day! That incident is typical of 
Manitoba Sunday-school workers, and that spirit was just 
as evident in their provincial convention, held in June, as 
it was on that mid-winter Sunday. 

They call Winnipeg the ‘‘Hub’’ of North America ; 
there is as much territory north of it as south of it, and it is 
midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Manitoba 
is the great ‘‘ coming ’’ province of the Canadian west, and 
the people seem to combine Old-Country steadiness with 
Yankee progressiveness. They are thoroughly in earnest in 
their Sunday-school work, and they are hungry and thirsty 
for the best that can be given them of new methods and 
study. That is the sort of a Sunday-school crowd that 
the Brandon convention got together last month, under 
the direction of General Secretary W. H. Irwin and his 
able co-workers. Every one of the twenty-five counties 
was represented, by over 300 delegates. When it is re- 
membered that the total population of this great province 
is only a quarter of a million, the strength of a delega- 
tion of that number is apparent. To do as well, for in- 





stance, Ohio, with her eight millions, would have to send 
9600 delegates to her state convention ! 

In spite of the alleged Canadian protest against The 
Sunday School Times recorded in the ** Open Letters ’’ de- 
partment of this issue, the Times was given a most hearty 
and cordial reception by the Manitoba workers, which it 
takes pleasure in publicly reciprocrating here. 


< 


Original material from Sunday-school field-workers for 
this page will be welcomed by the Times, and, if used, will 
be paid for. Notice the kind of material published here, and 
send the same sort out of your own experience. 


% 


Increasing Interest in Winona 


Interest in the International Sunday-school Conference 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, described last month on this page, 
increases as the time draws near,—August 6-10, Chairman 
Hartshorn announces the following, as to matters to be 
considered there : 

‘*One morning I hope we may have with the Field 
Workers ; another with the Lesson Committee and Lesson 
Editors ; yet another with Lesson Publishers and Editors 
of Religious Papers. . 

‘*A morning should be given to provide for raising 
$25,000 for our work in 1904 in addition to the sum now 
secured, 

‘* How, if it is best, we may establish a Field Workers’ 
Trust. 

‘* What plan of organization will secure an active annual 
membership of 500,000 ? 

‘* How can the Theological Seminary best aid the Sun- 
day-school movement ? 

‘*How we may incorporate the International Sunday- 
school Association so that it may receive and hold prop- 
erty.’’ 

Soecial rates will be made by the railroads, from prac- 
tically all sections of the country. Se sure to go, if you 
possibly can. For railroad and other information, address 


_ W. N. Hartshorn, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


% 


** Ask Marion Lawrance"’ about that puzzling problem 
in your field-work. His experience and counsel are at 
your disposal, through his Question Box in the Times, 
You'll find some interesting field Workers’ questions an- 
swered in his column this week. 


x 
In the Home of Clark and Lawrance 


More like an International than a state convention— 
that was the first impression made on an observer by the 
Ohio Sunday-school convention at Portsmouth. Things 
moved with the tremendous swing of an International. 
Everything seemed to have been thought of in advance, 
and fully provided for, The precision of a well-oiled, great 
machine was no more evident than was the deep under- 
current of spirituality,—a combination not always seen. 
Scrupulous attention to detail pervaded everything. There 
was a telephone temporarily placed in the church—donated 
free for that purpose by the local company. A carriage 
was at the disposal of the Secretary, night and day, through- 
out the entire convention. A superb map of the entire 
state, say 15 by 20 feet in size, showing all the counties 
clearly outlined and named, hung on the wall of the con- 
vention church, back of the speakers’ platform, running 
almost to the roof of the building. 

The mountain peak of the convention was reached the 
morning of the second day. The ‘* Roll Call of Counties ”’ 
was held, when the counties by delegates present were to 
report on the payment of their financial apportionment to 
the state association,—an apportionment made on the basis 
of two cents per each Sunday-school member. Every county 
answering ‘‘ Present—Paid ’’ to its name was to receive a 
Conquest Flag. The roll-call began, and the answers ‘*‘ Pres- 
ent—Paid ’’ came rattling back, silences being few and far 
between. When it was over, seventy or more of the eighty- 
eight had received flags! At a signal the entire convention 
rose to its feet, waved the flags aloft, and burst into the ‘‘ Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.’’ In addition to the full payment 
of a regular apportionment for the entire support of the state 
work, counties and individuals are given an opportunity, at 
the annual state convention, to pledge an additional amount 
for an advance movement during the coming year. This is 
the only money-raising done at the Ohio state convention. 
Marion Lawrance conducted this pledge-making, in the 
same spirit that characterized the International financial 
session at Denver last year, and in just seventeen minutes 
he had a little over seventeen hundred dollars,—a hundred 
dollars a minute! A part of this amount, which is all in 
excess of the regular county apportionments, will go to 
send Joseph Clark to the Jerusalem World’s Convention, 


a motion that this be done having been enthusiastically 
adopted by the delegates. 

Whenever reference was made to the state tour of 
eighty-eight counties, one of the most remarkable under- 
takings, successfully accomplished, of the modern Sunday- 
school world, interest bubbled over and applause broke 
out. At the ‘Jubilee Meeting— Echoes of the State 
Tour,’’ when delegates were given an opportunity to 
‘*testify,’’ the response was like a Gatling gun fusilade. 
When finally this session had to be closed, Dr. Clark said, 
** Will all who would /ike to speak, if there were time, 
please rise,’’ and the house was dotted with those who 
thus silently responded. 

Probably no other state in the Union ever presented a 
richer convention program than did Ohio this year. ‘The 
man who got it up has a genius for program-making, — 
genius being ‘‘an unlimited capacity for hard work.’’ 
Some might think the program over-crowded, but Dr. 
Clark’s theory is. that the annual state convention should 
provide a veritable banquet of good Sunday-school fare for 
the workers who come together from all over the state,— 
and his theory works out in practice. Usually two, and 
sometimes three, full-fledged sessions were in progress 
simultaneously during the convention days and nights. 
Mrs. Bryner said of the convention, poetically, that it was 
like Tennyson’s Brook,—it went ‘on forever ;’’ another 
irreverently likened it to a three-ring circus! Every con- 
vention-maker should see this remarkable program ; proba- 
bly Dr. Joseph Clark, if addressed at The Ruggery, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will be glad to send a copy of it for a two-cent 
stamp. It was also published in the June ‘* Ohio Sunday- 
School Worker.”’ 


You'll want to read the account of one of the most 
remarkable movements in present-day field-work, to appear 
in an early issue of The Sunday School Times: ** How 
We Toured the Buckeye State,’’ by Joseph Clark, Ohio's 
General Secretary. 


> 
That Telegram 


There’s always a little thrill of interest at that moment 
when the telegraph boy comes down the aisle of the con- 
vention, stops at the secretary’s desk, hands him a yellow 
envelope, and waits for his receipt-book to be signed. 
A few minutes later, when the secretary rises and asks the 
chairman for permission to interrupt the proceedings a mo- 
ment, all eyes are pretty sure to be fixed on him as he reads 
from the slip of yellow paper in his hand some such mes- 
sage as this: ‘* The Pennsylvania Sunday-school Associa- 
tion meeting in convention at Scranton, sends Christian 
greetings to the New Brunswick Sunday-school Convention 
at Chatham, May God bless you and give you success in 
his work.’’ Such a message, wired from one convention 
to another, never fails of arousing a sense of grateful co- 
operation. It’s ah old custom, but too good ever to wear 
out. Watch the Convention Calendar in The Sunday 
School Times for dates, and don’t forget the telegraphic 
tie that binds. 

b 


Gleanings from the Field 


In three years the Idaho State Sunday-school Association 
increased the Sunday-school attendance of the state from 
4 per cent. of the population to 8 1-10 per cent. 


In the Sunday school of ‘* Ralph Connor’s’’ church in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, superintended by G. S. Dingle, they 
give forty minutes of the total hour-and-a-quarter session 
to the study of the lesson. 


Marton Lawrance on Working with Boys.—‘**We go 
around to the northeast corner of the heart, where it’s all 
frozen up, and try to get in with a pick-ax, when if we'd 
go around to the sunny, southern side, we could get into 
the open door by the hand of love.’’ 


A Sunday-school choir of forty young folks was one of 
the most attractive features of the Manitoba convention at 
Brandon. It belongs to the enterprising Methodist Sun- 
day-school there. What a help it must be all the year 
round! Have you one in your school ? 


A local newspaper commented on the fact that the 800 
delegates to the state convention there had not created a 
demand for extra police service, but added that on the 
contrary the police had asked for a vacation that they 
might attend the meetings of the convention ! 


They do things thoroughly in Oregon. At the state con- 
vention in May, held in Portland, President A. A. Morse 
writes that they held ‘‘ an all-day conference with the pas- 
tors of our various denominations, another conference on 
the same day with our primary workers, and another con- 
ference lasting also all day with our state and county offi- 
cers.’’ ‘That’s the way to ‘‘ get together.’’ 
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the highest wisdom ; there are times when silence is a 
crime! It is a crime to say, in a moment of passion, 
the thing that wounds ; but it is no less a crime to 
leave unsaid the thing that might have helped or 
soothed or cheered. A monastic order which enjoins 
perpetual silence will doubtless avoid some of the 
sins which beset their more loquacious fellow-mortals, 
but they will also lose numberless opportunities of 
doing good. Knives may cut our hands, but we do 
not therefore bury them ; we learn how to use them. 
Nor does any man do well who deliberately sur- 
renders the divine gift of speech because it often 
proves a perilous weapon, and sometimes a deadly 
one. Rather should we learn how to control it, and 
to turn the words which we all too glibly utter, into 
weapons for fighting the battles of the Lord. Words 
are the weapons of our service, which only the fewest 
know well how to wield. They are instruments 
through which we may, almost every hour of every 
day, be giving effect to the will of God ; and to every 
thoughtful man the power of speech brings solemn 
obligations. When we have been betrayed by our 
too-ready tongues into some indiscretion which we 
may for long regret, we begin to understand the monk 
who wrote, ‘‘ Oftentimes I could wish that I had held 
my peace when I had spoken, and that I had not 
been in company. Why do we so willingly speak 
and talk with one another, when notwithstanding 
we seldom cease our converse before we have hurt 
our conscience?’’ But the wise man is not always 
the silent man; he is the man who uses words for 
God. 

There is much that is pathetic in the history of 
human speech. Case-endings, which were originally 
full of significance, lose their freshness and force, and 
often vanish altogether, their place being taken, per- 
haps, by some prepositional phrase, whose clumsi- 
ness would have astonished the ancient men. And 
what has happened to the inflections has too often 
happened to the words themselves. They have 
steadily but surely been emptied of their great origi- 
nal content. An ‘‘awful place’’ used to mean a 
place which could touch the spirit to awe,—such a 
place as the rugged hillside where the lonely Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending. It 
would mean something very different to-day. Great 
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words have so often passed through careless and in- 
sincere lips that they no longer mean what they once 
meant. ‘Awfully’’ has, in much colloquial speech, 
usurped the place of ‘‘very.'’ We use superlatives 
where sincerer men would use positives ; for this is, 
in part, a question of individual and social sincerity. 
As strong and noble words gradually lost their mean- 
ing, they had to be reinforced by other words, and 
these again by other words, till the old simplicity and 
strength became little more than a philological tradi- 
tion. To say that a thing is good, or that we like it 
well, ought to be one of the highest expressions of 
appreciation ; but that is hardly the market value of 
those great words to-day. The careless application 
of these and many similar words has deprived them 
of their primal strength and flavor ; and part of the 
Christian problem to-day is just to learn to use the 
strong common words of our English speech with 
that noble sincerity which can dispense with superla- 
tives and exaggerations. 
In the last resort, this is a question of character. 
A man necessarily speaks as he is. It is himself 
that he utters. His words are his spirit rendered 
audible. They show what manner of man he is; 
they justify or condemn him. A good man will 
therefore be careful of all his words, but he must 
especially beware how he uses the great words of the 
Christian faith, He must be jealously on his guard 
lest his use of them deplete them of their divine con- 
tent. There are some words whose original nobility 
is gone, perhaps beyond all hope of recovery ; but 
there are others which every man should count it a 
privilege to keep bright and clean. We shall not 
lightly, for example, call every one a Christian whose 
name is written upon the books of the visible church. 
We shall reserve that word for those who love Christ, 
not in word only, but in deed and truth, The right 
and conscientious use of words will strengthen the 
sincerity of our own soul, and will constitute our tiny 
contribution to the maintenance of at least one lofty 
ideal among the men and women about us. We 
shall, even in the common converse of our life, strive 
to realize both the dignity and the responsibility of 
human speech ; and we shall use it cheerfully indeed, 
but humbly and carefully, as men who will one day 
have to give an account. 
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NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS 




















No attention will be paid to anonymous letters. 


Is The Sunday School Times 
Fit for Loyal Britishers ? 


A favorite form of communicating with editors, 
when one doesn't quite dare to sign one’s own name, 
is to put a communication into print and then send a 
marked copy of the journal to the editor thus assailed. 
By a striking coincidence, two clippings from Canadian 
papers came to the editorial desk of The Sunday School 
‘Times on almost the same mail a few days ago. They 
were both parts of reports of Sunday-school gather- 
ings. One was of the character just referred to, ac- 
companied by no signature, and read as follows : 

S. S. TIMEs SCORED 
After the report was read it was discussed section by section. 
Several of the delegates were of the opinion that ‘Fhe Sunday 


School ‘Times was a publication not fit for any loyal British 
subject to read, and should be kept out of the Sunday-schools. 
lhe paper was too aggressively Yankee in many of its articles. 


The other communication differed from the first, 
in that it was accompanied by the signature of the 
sender, with a hearty personal letter, and it read : 

‘* We also have been much pleased to see the face and hear 
the voice of Mr. Trumbull, of The Sunday School Times. To 
most of us the visit of our beloved brother is like meeting an 
old friend, and we hope the Times and its editors may have 
great prosperity.” 

The second clipping refers to a visit made by the 
Managing Editor to the annual Sunday-school Con- 
vention of the Province of Manitoba, held last month 
at Brandon, and is a part of the formal resolutions 
adopted by the delegates. In addition to the manifest 
benefits of attendance upon such a first-class conven- 
tion, the Managing Editor would have been glad, in- 
cidentally, to pick up a few new subscriptions to the 
Times, but in this he almost entirely failed, for it 
seemed as though every one he met there was already 
a subscriber, and had been so for from five to forty 
years ! 

So it appears that loyal British subjects have their 
differences of opinion, like us aggressive Yankees. 
But the Times will welcome more light on this mat- 





ter. Won't the timid brother who dared speak only 
through the safe-guarded columns of an esteemed 
contemporary write frankly to the Editors of The 
Sunday School Times, and disclose the hitherto un- 
suspected traits in this paper that make it unfit for 
loyal subjects of the crown ? Won't any other brothers 
across the line who feel similarly, point out, in signed 
communications, wherein lies the trouble? And if, 
perchance, there are one or two loyal Canadian read- 
ers who would disagree with that paragraphic ‘ scor- 
ing’’ of this aggressive sheet, and have words of 
comfort to speak to the disturbed Editors, let them 
write too; their letters will be welcome. It may 
be interesting to note, just here, that in the matter 
of subscriptions, correspondence, and bright, up-to- 
date methods and _ constantly - expressed interest, 
Canada is to-day, and has been for many years, one 
of the strongest sections of North America as viewed 
from the editorial and business offices of this periodical. 


x 


Alexander the Coppersmith 


Simple words of Scripture may make the truth 
clear to us, or they may be a puzzle to us. Especially 
are we likely to be misled if we have only the King 
James’ Version of the Bible with its inaccuracies 
which the later revisions have corrected. Here is an 
illustration in this line suggested by a correspondent 
in Canada, who writes : 


In 2 Timothy 4:14 we are told, ‘‘ Alexander the copper- 
smith did me much evil: the Lord reward him according to 
his works." I think the words are the same in the Revised 
Version. Presumably this is a prayer of the apostle Paul, 
who knows that the works of Alexander are evil, and prays 
God, not to turn him from his evil ways, but to reward him 
according to his works. I have the highest admiration for 
Paul, and at this time, when his well-fought fight is almost 
over, I cannot ascribe to him anything but the Christ-spirit in 
measure very large. Yet on Sunday, when teaching my Bible 
class, 1 did not mention this about Alexander at all, as I 
could give no satisfactory explanation to myself of it. Did 
Paul wish God to change Alexander's wrong-doing to good 
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works, and then reward him accordingly? Does not this 
prayer of Paul's go far to show that ‘‘ works’’ have a deter- 
minative effect on our reward, as he hoped God would cause 
them to have for Alexander? 

In the revised and more correct text, there is no 
such prayer by Paul in 2 Timothy 4 : 14 as that 
which from the Old Version has been a stumbling- 
block to the Canadian Bible-class teacher. Paul does 
not pray for Alexander particularly one way or the other, 
—that he will be saved or be lost. Paul simply sug- 
gests that Alexander is doing harm to the Lord's 
cause ; but they may safely leave him to the Lord, for 
‘«the Lord will render to him according to his works."’ 
Who doubts that, or questions that the Lord’s judg- 
ment will be correct? 

Xx 


Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of aeene interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address ‘“‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”” The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








BINGHAMPTON, N. Y.—What would yeu do with a teacher 
who notifies her scholars that she is to be absent for the sum- 
mer months, and that her class will be discontinued for that 
time ?—G, J. M. 

I should notify the class that it would not be discon- 
tinued, and should have another teacher ready for next 
Sunday. The teacher who does that transcends her 
authority. 





MILBANK, S. D.—Where can constitution and by-laws 
suited to a county Sunday-school organization be secured? I 
want to get hold of a sample copy.—S. J. W. 

Write to the general secretaries of any organized states 
or provinces. Our South Dakota questioner might write 
to B. F. Mitchell, Des Moines, Ia.; Professor H. M. 
Steidley, Lincoln, Neb.; or John Orchard, Fargo, N. D.; 
or address the secretaries of some of the other well-organ- 
ized states. 





How do you, or how would you, meet the Sunday base- 
ball question ? 

In a kind, loving, firm way, I would let the class know 
my views on the subject. I would not scold, nor set down 
as wholly bad those who did not think as I did on the 
subject. It is better to teach positively than negatively. 
Better teach the fourth commandment positively, persist- 
ently, lovingly, and faithfully, than to call attention too 
often to the violation of it. Yet the latter should not be 
omitted, provided the teaching can be mixed with tact. 





SPARTANBURG, S. C.—Where can I get the printed ques- 
tion slips for conducting round-tables in Sunday-school con- 
ventions ?—]. J. G. 

The International Sunday-school Association furnishes 
quite a number of slips on practical themes, They may be 
had free by any county or township officer in any state or 
provinee, by applying to the state or provincial general 
secretary. If there is no general secretary, apply to the 
International General Secretary, who is the writer of this 
department, Address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, Ohio. 





IDAHO.—Are not our Sunday-school conventions crowded 
Pe Sl addresses, without sufficient room for discussion ?— 

Very often this is the case. Properly directed discussion 
of the practical themes treated at the Sunday-school con- 
ventions is like the talk over the dinner-table. It may 
make the meal a little longer, but it makes it more enjoy- 
able, and certainly much more profitable. Barring the 
evening sessions, there should be ample time for discussion 
following the practical subjects treated. Many times listen- 
ers do not understand the speaker, and would like to ask 
questions. Many times delegates can throw light upon 
the subject that will be a surprise to the one who gave the 
address, and a help to all. At any rate, there is an advan- 
tage in hearing from the delegates, and they have a right 
to be heard. See to it, however, that all these discussions 
are wisely directed and kept within proper. limits, or your 
convention will be swamped. 





BRYMER, TEXAS.—What is the duty of a Sunday-school 
secretary? Also a note of how the minutes should be made 
out. When should the roll be called,—before or after the 
classes are heard ?—M. M. 

Keep the records of the school in a neat, pernianent 
form, making records of such facts as the superintendent 
desires to have recorded. It is well to have a printed slip 
with the same wording that there is in the book. Make 
out the slip first with lead-pencil, and use that to read 
from in the school, if the report is read at all. Then after 
all errors, if any, are corrected, enter in the book with ink. 

My judgment is that the roll-call in the Sunday-school is 
wasted time. If the school is large, it takes more time 
than can be spared. If the school is small, a glance will 
show who are there and who are not. If the report is for 
the current day, rather than the preceding Sunday, it will 
of necessity come after the recitation. In order not to 
break in upon the closing exercises with this report, many 
schools have these facts written upon a blackboard, which 
is placed in sight of the school during the closing exercises. 
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A Page for the Field Workers 








A Message from President Fergusson 


The Field Workers’ Department of the International 
Sunday-school Convention, if the plan provisionally 
adopted at Denver is followed, will hold, during 1904, at 
least three conferences. One of these, for the Second In- 
ternational District, stretching from New York to Virginia, 
will probably be held in Philadelphia in the latter part of 
January. Another, for the Fifth, or North Central, Dis- 
trict, is located provisionally at Minneapolis, but may be 
anywhere in Minnesota or Iowa, as the convenience of the 
workers shall determine. A third conference may possibly 
be held in and for the’ First District, comprising New 
England and the Maritime Provinces of Canada; unless 
the workers in this district shall elect to make the Philadel- 
phia conference their own. It is possible, also, that a way 
may be-found to cover the South and Southwest Districts ; 
possibly by conferences in connection with state conven- 
tions. The Central Committee of the Department will 
meet at Winona, at the time of the great International 
conferences to be held there August 6-10. 

While no official conference of the Field Workers’ De- 
partment will be held at Winona, it is earnestly hoped that 
as many of the members of the Department as possible will 
arrange to respond to the earnest call of Chairman Harts- 
horn, and the cordial invitation of the Winona Assembly, 
to meet with the International Executive Committee from 
Thursday to Monday, August 6-10, There are numerous 
questions connected with Sunday-school field work that 
need to be freely and fully discussed. A set program of 
exercises sometimes helps to bring about such discussion, 
by attracting attendance ; but more often, the set program, 
by fixing in advance the subjects, speakers, and hours, 
makes it impossible for a body to take up an interesting 
topic and discuss it to a finish. The informality of the 
Winona meetings seems to promise much in the direction 
of securing light and consensus of thought on some of the 
basal questions in the policy of the leaders in organized 
Sunday-school effort.—Z. M7. Fergusson, President Field 
Workers’ Department of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, * 


Statistics of a Single Sunday 


An interesting statistical experiment was made in April 
by W. C. Merritt, Field Secretary of the Washington State 
Sunday - school Association, The experiment was con- 
ducted at Moscow, North Idaho, on a single Sunday. 
The public school census showed that there were sixteen 
hundred boys and girls in Moscow of public school age, 
from five to twenty years inclusive. ‘rom blanks dis- 
tributed in the Sunday-schools on that day, and filled out 
by the teachers, it was learned that there was in attendance 
that Sunday 182 boys and 233 girls, a total of 415 pupils of 
public school age out of a total of sixteen hundred children 
in the school districts where the total estimated population 
was between five and six thousand. In round numbers 
there was ten per cent of the population in the Sunday- 
schools that morning, and twenty-five per cent of the public 
school children. e 


As a significant example of what organized Sunday- 
school work can do for individuals and churches, look for 
the account by President W. C. Hall, of the Indiana State 
Sunday-school Association, soon to appear in the Times, of 
** How the Messenger Service Saves Boys.”’ 


t 
The Spirit of Manitoba Folks 


In Winnepeg, Manitoba, one winter recently, the ther- 
mometer registered forty degrees below zero on a Sunday 
morning, and twenty-nine below that afternoon. And a 
Winnipeg Sunday-school that was in the habit of holding 
two sessions every Sunday, had eighty per cent of its at- 
tendance present that day! That incident is typical of 
Manitoba Sunday-school workers, and that spirit was just 
as evident in their provincial convention, held in June, as 
it was on that mid-winter Sunday. 

They call Winnipeg the ‘*Hub’’ of North America ; 
there is as much territory north of it as south of it, and it is 
midway between the Atlantic and the Pacific. Manitoba 
is the great ‘‘ coming ’’ province of the Canadian west, and 
the people seem to combine Old-Country steadiness with 
Yankee progressiveness. They are thoroughly in earnest in 
their Sunday-school work, and they are hungry and thirsty 
for the best that can be given them of new methods and 
study. That is the sort of a Sunday-school crowd that 
the Brandon convention got together last month, under 
the direction of General Secretary W. H. Irwin and his 
able co-workers, Every one of the twenty-five counties 
was represented, by over 300 delegates. When it is re- 
membered that the total population of this great province 
is only a quarter of a million, the strength of a delega- 
tion of that number is apparent. To do as well, for in- 


stance, Ohio, with her eight millions, would have to send 
9600 delegates to her state convention ! 

In spite of the alleged Canadian protest against The 
Sunday School Times recorded in the ‘*‘ Open Letters ’’ de- 
partment of this issue, the Times was given a most hearty 
and cordial reception by the Manitoba workers, which it 
takes pleasure in publicly reciprocrating here. 


x 


Original material from Sunday-school field-workers for 
this page will be welcomed by the Times, and, if used, will 
be paid for. Notice the kind of material published here, and 
send the same sort out of your own experience, 


% 


Increasing Interest in Winona 


Interest in the International Sunday-school Conference 
at Winona Lake, Indiana, described last month on this page, 
increases as the time draws near,—August 6-10, Chairman 
Hartshorn announces the following, as to matters to be 
considered there : 

‘*One morning I hope we may have with the Field 
Workers ; another with the Lesson Committee and Lesson 
Editors ; yet another with Lesson Publishers and Editors 
of Religious Papers. , 

‘*A morning should be given to provide for raising 
$25,000 for our work in 1904 in addition to the sum now 
secured. 

‘* How, if it is best, we may establish a Field Workers’ 
Trust. 

** What plan of organization will secure an active annual 
membership of 500,000 ? 

‘* How can the Theological Seminary best aid the Sun- 
day-school movement ? 

‘*How we may incorporate the International Sunday- 
school Association so that it may receive and hold prop- 
erty.”’ 

Special rates will be made by the railroads, from prac- 
tically all sections of the country. Se sure to go, if you 
possibly can. For railroad and other information, address 


_ W. N. Hartshorn, 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 


** Ask Marion Lawrance’’ about that pussling problem 
in your field-work. His experience and counsel are at 
your disposal, through his Question Box in the Times. 
You'll find some interesting field Workers’ questions an- 
swered in his column this week. 


% 
In the Home of Clark and Lawrance 


More like an International than a state convention— 
that was the first impression made on an observer by the 
Ohio Sunday-school convention at Portsmouth. Things 
moved with the tremendous swing of an International. 
Everything seemed to have been thought of in advance, 
and fully provided for, The precision of a well-oiled, great 
machine was no more evident than was the deep under- 
current of spirituality,—a combination not always seen. 
Scrupulous attention to detail pervaded everything. There 
was a telephone temporarily placed in the church—donated 
free for that purpose by the local company. A carriage 
was at the disposal of the Secretary, night and day, through- 
out the entire convention. A superb map of the entire 
state, say 15 by 20 feet in size, showing all the counties 
clearly outlined and named, hung on the wall of the con- 
vention church, back of the speakers’ platform, running 
almost to the roof of the building. 

The mountain peak of the convention was reached the 
morning of the second day. The ‘*‘ Roll Call of Counties ’’ 
was held, when the counties by delegates present were to 
report on the payment of their financial apportionment to 
the state association, —an apportionment made on the basis 
of two cents per each Sunday-school member. Every county 
answering ‘‘ Present—Paid ’’ to its name was to receive a 
Conquest Flag. The roll-call began, and the answers ‘‘ Pres- 
ent—Paid’’ came rattling back, silences being few and far 
between. When it was over, seventy or more of the eighty- 
eight had received flags! At a signal the entire convention 
rose to its feet, waved the flags aloft, and burst into the ‘* Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic.’’ In addition to the full payment 
of a regular apportionment for the entire support of the state 
work, counties and individuals are given an opportunity, at 
the annual state convention, to pledge an additional amount 
for an advance movement during the coming year. This is 
the only money-raising done at the Ohio state convention, 
Marion Lawrance conducted this pledge-making, in the 
same spirit that characterized the International financial 
session at Denver last year, and in just seventeen minutes 
he had a little over seventeen hundred dollars, —a hundred 
dollars a minute! A part of this amount, which is all in 
excess of the regular county apportionments; will go to 
send Joseph Clark to the Jerusalem World’s Convention, 


a motion that this be done having been enthusiastically 
adopted by the delegates. 

Whenever reference was made to the state tour of 
eighty-eight counties, one of the most remarkable under- 
takings, successfully accomplished, of the modern Sunday- 
school world, interest bubbled over and applause broke 
out. At the ‘Jubilee Meeting—Echoes of the State 
Tour,’’ when delegates were given an opportunity to 
‘*testify,’’ the response was like a Gatling gun fusilade. 
When finally this session had to be closed, Dr. Clark said, 
** Will all who would /if#e to speak, if there were time, 
please rise,’’ and the house was dotted with those who 
thus silently responded. 

Probably no other state in the Union ever presented a 
richer convention program than did Ohio this year. ‘The 
man who got it up has a genius for program-making, — 
genius being ‘‘an unlimited capacity for hard work.’ 
Some might think the program over-crowded, but Dr. 
Clark’s theory is. that the annual state convention should 
provide a veritable banquet of good Sunday-school fare for 
the workers who come together from all over the state,— 
and his theory works out in practice. Usually two, and 
sometimes three, full-fledged sessions were in progress 
simultaneously during the convention days and nights. 
Mrs. Bryner said of the convention, poetically, that it was 
like Tennyson’s Brook,—it went ‘‘ on forever ;’’ another 
irreverently likened it to a three-ring circus! Every con- 
vention-maker should see this remarkable program ; proba- 
bly Dr. Joseph Clark, if addressed at The Ruggery, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will be glad to send a copy of it for a two-cent 
stamp. It was also published in the June ‘* Ohio Sunday- 
School Worker.” 


You'll want to read the account of one of the most 
remarkable movements in present-day field-work, to appear 
in an early issue of The Sunday School Times: ** How 
We Toured the Buckeye State,’ by Joseph Clark, Ohio's 
General Secretary. 
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That Telegram 


There’s always a little thrill of interest at that moment 
when the telegraph boy comes down the aisle of the con- 
vention, stops at the secretary’s desk, hands him a yellow 
envelope, and waits for his receipt-book to be signed. 
A few minutes later, when the secretary rises and asks the 
chairman for permission to interrupt the proceedings a mo- 
ment, all eyes are pretty sure to be fixed on him as he reads 
from the slip of yellow paper in his hand some such mes- 
sage ag this: ‘* The Pennsylvania Sunday-school Associa- 
tion meeting in convention at Scranton, sends Christian 
greetings to the New Brunswick Sunday-school Convention 
at Chatham, May God bless you and give you success in 
his work,.’’ Such a message, wired from one convention 
to another, never fails of arousing a sense of grateful co- 
operation. It’s ah old custom, but too good ever to wear 
out. Watch the Convention Calendar in The Sunday 
School Times for dates, and don’t forget the telegraphic 
tie that binds. 
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Gleanings from the Field 


In three years the Idaho State Sunday-school Association 
increased the Sunday-school attendance of the state from 
4 per cent. of the population to 8 I-10 per cent. 


In the Sunday school of ‘*‘ Ralph Connor’s ’’ church in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, superintended by G. S. Dingle, they 
give forty minutes of the total hour-and-a-quarter session 
to the study of the lesson. 


Marion Lawrance on Working with Boys.—‘*We go 
around to the northeast corner of the heart, where it’s all 
frozen up, and try to get in with a pick-ax, when if we'd 
go around to the sunny, southern side, we could get into 
the open door by the hand of love.’’ 


A Sunday-school choir of forty young folks was one of 
the most attractive features of the Manitoba convention at 
Brandon. It belongs to the enterprising Methodist Sun- 
day-school there. What a help it must be all the year 
round! Have you one in your school ? 


A local newspaper commented on the fact that the 800 
delegates to the state convention there had not created a 
demand for extra police service, but added that on the 
contrary the police had asked for a vacation that they 
might attend the meetings of the convention ! 


They do things thoroughly in Oregon. At the state con- 
vention in May, held in Portland, President A. A. Morse 
writes that they held ‘‘ an all-day conference with the pas- 
tors of our various denominations, another conference on 
the same day with our primary workers, and another con- 
ference lasting also all day with our state and county offi- 
cers.’’ ‘That's the way to ‘‘ get together.’’ 
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Secrets of Successful Teaching 
vill. Whom We Teach— By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Ways of Working,”’ ‘‘ The Teacher, the Child, and the Book,” etc. 


N CONCLUDING our consideration of Whom 
we Teach, we want to remember that we have 
to regard not only the nature of the scholar, 
younger or older, but the environment of the 
scholar. Nature is much; environment, however, is 
also potent. We must know, in order to reach our 
scholar, his environment in his home, in order that 
we may minister rightly to his spiritual wants. 

It is a matter of no small importance to me if I know 
that one of my boys comes from a drunkard’s home. 
To him with peculiar sympathy my heart opens up, 
and for him with peculiar fervor my prayers ascend, 
It is well for me to know whether my scholar comes 
from an irreligious home, where the voice of prayer and 
the example of prayer are never heard or set. | shall 
the more wisely minister to him when | know these facts 
in the home life. It is a matter of vital import to me 
to realize that my scholar comes from a home where 
there is great poverty, and where sometimes it is dif- 
ficult to find the wherewithal to meet, not luxuries, 
but necessities of life. All along the line the en- 
vironment of my child in his home is a matter of 
supreme importance to me, so that I may minister to 
him in accordance with his wants, his deficiencies, 
possibly even his redundancies. 


Where Are They Through the Week ? 

Furthermore, in order rightly to minister to these 
under our care, we must know their environment in 
their places of business. If my boy is in a broker's 
office, where the boys are allowed free access to the 
stamp-box, I should know it ; for there are advertise- 
ments appearing in our daily papers for all manner of 
things, pure and impure, and they say, ‘Inclose 
stamps.'’ Many a boy having access to his em- 
ployer's stamp-box for the legitimate purpose of cor- 
respondence, has gone beyond legitimacy, and has 
appropriated that which did not belong to him for 
the sake of purchasing advertised articles~ The 
temptation is in the boy's way, and knowing it, 1 may 
be able to stem the tide of temptation before it be- 
comes a torrent. 

It is a matter of superlative importance to me to 
know what kind of a department store my young 
Sunday-school girl is working in. I had at one time 
in my school a most charming girl working in a large 
department store behind the lace counter, and she 
told me that men came to purchase lace, engaged her 
in conversation, purchased lace, and then attempted 
to present it to her, asking her to go with them to 
places of amusement. These were laying traps for 
unwary feet to stumble over. If I know that my girls 
have such places of temptation, 1 shall minister to 
them better, shall I not, than if I am teaching in 
darkness? The environment of my scholar, whether 
in home or business or public school, or on that 
largest of all academies—the public street, is a matter 
of great importance, if I would be a teacher rightly 
dividing the word of truth, The physician who 
desires to minister wisely to his patient, ascertains 
every detail of ancestry and environment. Following 
his example, he who is spiritual physician must en- 
deavor to inform himself all along the line, so that 
wherever opportunity offers he may be a friend in 
need, and thus a friend indeed. 


How Do They Pray at Home ? 

Not only this, but we must enter into the minuter 
details of our scholars’ lives, and that particularly in 
cases where they do not live in Christian homes. It 
is a matter of importance to me to know whether my 
children pray. And not that only, but whether they 
pray morning or night ; for there be many that pray 
at night, but not in the morning. And yet as they 
face the day they face the temptation; and if they must 
pray morning or night, I say pray in the morning. 
lt is helpful to me to know not only whether they 
pray, but whether they pray before they get into bed 
or after they get into bed. For he who prays wearied, 
after he gets into bed, tends to drop asleep as he is 
praying. - A Sunday-school teacher in New York, 
hearing me say this, said, as I was afterwards in- 
formed, ‘‘ That is refining it too far. I don't believe 
my scholars pray after they get into bed.’’ She had 
ten scholars. She made the inquiry the following 
Sunday, and found that six of them prayed after they 
got into bed. 

Once more, it is well for me to know whether 
my scholars pray a memorized prayer, or pray out of 
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their own hearts ; for memorized prayer is more apt 
to become formalistic. I was once in the home of 
the mother of one of our Sunday-school scholars, 
and I said to her, ‘‘ Does your little child pray ?’’ 
‘«Surely,’’ she said. ‘‘ Mary, kneel down and say 
your prayer.'’ Instantly down on the floor the five- 
year-older knelt, put up her hands, and this is what 
she said: ‘‘O Thou with more than the strength of 
an earthly father and more than the tenderness of an 
earthly mother, look down upon us, thy creatures, we 
beseech thee, and vouchsafe unto us thy benediction 
and grace. Amen.’’ Five years old! Was it not 
of importance for me to know that, and to say to the 
mother, ‘‘ There is a better prayer than that. ‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep.’ Or, ‘Jesus, tender Shep- 
herd, hear me. Bless thy little lamb to-night.’ ’’ 


Working Through Their Own Interests 

Finally, on this point: It is important for us to 
know the peculiar temperament of our scholars ; for 
some can be reached in one way, and some in an- 
other. One member of my Sunday-school was to 
me a thorn in the flesh. He was always making fun. 
He was always on the edge of violent disturbance in 
school and prayer-meeting, and more than once or 
twice I have had to say to him, ‘‘ George, go out.’’ 
I never could touch him. A lady discerned that 
George had a poetic tendency, because he was always 
getting off little bits of songs and negro minstrel 
jingles. She invited him to her house, and said, 
‘*George, I would like to read you something,’’ and 
she read to him a little from Milton's ‘ Paradise 
Lost."" ‘*My,’’ he said, ‘that’s fine! Where did 
you get that?’’ «Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is in a book 
called Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost.’’ ‘‘I wish I could get 
it,’ he said. Just at that time I was renewing the 
Sunday-school library, and George came to me and 
said, ‘‘I1 want you to promise me one thing.’’ I 
said, ‘‘ Well, first, what is it?’’ _ He said, ‘¢1 want 
you to promise to put a certain book into that library.’’ 
Still cautious, I said, ‘‘ What book?’’ for I thought 


he might want ‘‘Jim Bludsoe, the Rampaging Tiger ° 


of the Western Prairie.’"* He said, ‘‘] want you to 
put in Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost.’’’ Then you could 
have knocked me down with a feather. ‘* Yes,’’ I 
said, ‘‘and ‘Paradise Regained,’ and the whole of 
them.’’ ‘* Now, one thing more,’’ he said ; ‘‘1 want 
you to promise me to give me the first shot at the 
book when it comes in.’’ ‘‘Certainly,’’ said 1. 

That was the beginning. The end of it was his 
conversion, and his union with the church of Jesus 
Christ,—all because she discerned his tender spot, 
and touched it, and he quivered. 

Thus, if we study those whom we teach, we shall 
find vastly more success, and our work vastly more 
remunerative than it ever has been. 

New York City. 


Os it 
Afterwards 


By John S. Bunting 


WESTERN missionary, worn by faithful work, 
was starting on his vacation, so well deserved but 
so long in coming. He had ridden all day over 

the dusty, desolate plains; hour after hour he ‘had 
traveled through a dreary waste of sage-brush, cactus, 
and sand. 

No house or human face had been seen. Evening 
was coming on, and its gathering shadows were man- 
tling and obscuring the silent landscape, and along 
with it came a dull sense of dead fatigue and hot thirst 
matching the despair of his soul. In the near dis- 
tance the foothills lifted their heads cheeringly, and he 
pressed toward them with fresher pace ; but, as he drew 
near, his old horse, a worn-out and foundered old beast, 
stumbled and fell, badly bruising and stunning his 
rider as they went down together. Truly that vaca- 
tion seemed a rough mockery then. 

Climbing the rising ground slowly and painfully, 
and dismounting, he turned and looked back over the 
way he had come. It seemed as if a strange and un- 
seen hand had touched and mystically transfigured the 
whole. The fiery sunset had scattered far and wide a 
radiant glory over the lifeless plain, over sand and 
bush and road, bathing and suffusing it in a splendor 
of changing, melting color. A moment ago it seemed 
a waste of death, vacant and tedious and terrible, but 
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now it was magnificent. He scarcely recognized the 
dusty, thorny, pitiless desert over which he had plod- 
ded during the long hours of a killing journey. The 
hot sand seemed cool and soft and golden, the cacti 
were fringed with a strange light, and the old path, so 
terribly monotonous, now shone like a gorgeous high- 
way. Yet it was the same old dusty prairie. 

It was in the heat of noon, with the burden of the 
journey still on him, that it seemed a barren waste, 
dreary, lifeless, and overpowering, forsaken of man and 
of God. It was when the journey was done, and he 
saw it again, saw it in the restful quiet of evening, saw 
it from the height of his finished labor and the ended 
journey, that it lay out before him in rich and radiant 
repose. . 

Perhaps you recognize that journey, for it is your 
own; you are in the midst of it now. You too area 
desert pilgrim, a traveler over the vast track of life. 

You have looked and longed for relief, but the hot 
dismal road still stretched drearily ahead, still called 
you inexorably on. 

So it seems ; but press forward a little farther, onward 
to the foothills that lift themselves yonder in the soft 
distance. Onward; for they are nearer than you think, 
Soon your tired feet will stand on higher ground, 
and you will see the fair scene of life’s transfigured 
hardness and radiant drudgery. The sand of your 
desert will be bathed in gold, and the pitiless road of 
pain and plodding toil shine with a radiance which 
only the heights of God can reveal. May the sweet 
promises of God bravely hold us all to the rough work 
and the hot journey of life till we reach these hills of 
vision, these hills of the final manifestation, where 
mystery grows plain and the pain of discipline is 
understood! 

** As we pass along this common earth, 
Reluctant travelers o’er a weary way, 
There comes a momentary lifting of the cloud, 
And high above our heads and at our feet 
The formless shadows of the world take shape, 
And lo! the universal pageantry, 
The splendor and the meaning of the Whole, ” 

GREENVILLE, DEL 
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Wonders with a Meaning 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Joy 


HOEVER lays a sympathetic ear to Nature's 
heart does not hear it beating funeral marches 
to the grave. ~ Its music is not from muffled 

drums. It is staccato and allegro vivace. All life 
is essentially and constitutionally joyous. The 
myriad millions of the sea and air are in one per- 
petual dance of jubilant life.. No one can see the 
dolphins at play in the sea, or the birds in the air, 
both racing with steamers for half-a-dozen hours, 
without feeling that life is exuberantly glad. There 
is no’care for food, nor fear of death. Birds lie by 
the hour on unmoving pinion above a land- or water- 
scape just to enjoy the view. 

After getting a living, the next important business 
of all orders of being is to provide for the continuance 
of the. species. This whole absorbing business of 
rearing the young is a jubilant joy to all grades of 
life. The young of all life leaps because it is too full 
of joy and gladness to hold still. All animals play 
practical jokes on each other, and some on man. I 
have seen a jack-rabbit tantalize an eagle which. had 
sought to make a breakfast of him. 

It is not merely an exuberance of animal spirits 
that they enjoy, but the rare bliss of refined taste in 
color and harmonious arrangement. The jackdaw 
brings all sorts of shining things to decorate the vicin- 
ity of his home nest. Some birds trim their feathers 
into spatulate and tufted forms. No one can see the 
gallinaceous peacock spreading his gorgeous ocelli 
without feeling that he enjoys it. No less does the 
terebella, an aquatic worm to be found by thousands 
in many places at low tide, enjoy the bits of shell or 
shining sand with which he decorates his body in the 
most thoughtful manner. 

The sounds of life are almost entirely joyful. Listen 
any morning to the bird speeches. Go into the forest, 
and from the little cricket up through all grades of 
life the orchestra is in full play. 

Whence come these multitudinous age-long joys ? 

It cannot have been accidental. Some one must 
have given the key-note, tuned the instruments into 
accord, and inspired the players. Nature was at- 
tuned. The morning stars sang together. The word 

The sixth and concluding number in a series of brief but 


significant articles by Bishop Warren on the marvels of the 
universe, and their message to Christian believers. 
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rawnan, means singing or shouting for joy. And 
the sons of God, those who have immediate access to 
his presence, shouted for joy. Psalm 104 : 26 de- 
clares that the object of the making of the huge 
leviathan was to play. A®sculus recognizes the mul- 
titudinous laughter of old ocean's waves. The spirit 
of true insight says : ‘‘ Let the trees of the field clap 
their hands. Let the hills be joyful together. Sing, 
O heavens, and be joyful, O earth.’’ 

Such world-wide and continuous joy must have come 
out of a boundless reservoir. The Creator must be 
joyous in nature and in outflow.. The supply must be 
infinite, or it would have been exhaused ages ago. 


** And from his love’s exhaustless spring 
Joys like a river come, 
To make the desert bloom and sing 
O’er which we travel home.’’ 


The angels brought tidings of great joy. The fruit 
of the Spirit is joy. The joy of the Lord is our 
strength. So much so that Paul, in his unequalled 
afflictions, said, ‘‘1 am exceeding joyful in all our 
tribulation.’"" And the last legacy and wish of the 
dying Lord was to give his peace to the world, that it 
might have his joy made full in themselves. And to 
those who have this joy in this life his word of wel- 
come will be, ‘‘ Enter into the joy of thy Lord."’ At 
his right hand is fulness of joy for evermore. 

UNIVERSITY Park, COLO. 
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What the Old Tree Learned 


By Arthur W. Upson 


NE October day, many, many years ago, @ big fat 
acorn was being carried by a blue-jay over a 
large, open pasture in a New England town. 

Just at that moment a hunter in an adjoining field 
shot off his gun, and Blue-Jay was so scared that he 
dropped the acorn and flew away, and forgot to come 
back for it. 

Now the acorn bounded just under the edge of a 
little hummock. And soon, one day, there was a hard 
thunder-shower ; the rain pelted down on the hummock 
and loosened a piece of earth from its edge, and it 
fell right on the acorn and buried it. 

Quite content to stay where it was, it yet wanted to 
look through its covering, so straightway it went at 
work to bring it about, and before many days, in some 
mysterious way, it had sent a little shoot up through 
the particles of earth. Urged and helped by some- 
thing below, this shoot kept a higher and 
higher, till, at the approach of winter, several times 
invisible hands took it in their grip and squeezed 
harder and harder, until it seemed to the tender little 
spire as if it must perish. But a kind wind elf came 
one day and wrapped round it several leaves from the 
parent tree, and these stayed all winter and helped 
it to endure more of the same kind of suffering. 

- One spring day another elf came and took the leaves 
away, and then the little tree, for such it had become, 
was very happy, and all summer it drank in the rain- 
water, basked in the sun, and gleefully took many a 
shower-bath. Then one night its experiences of a 
year ago were repeated. It shivered, its sap-blood ran 
coid, and its leaves turned red and brown. Instead of 
a wind elf came a wind fury and whipped it back and 
forth, until it seemed as if it must lose branches as 
well as leaves. But it clung desperately to both, 
although its sap-blood fled to its roots, and left the 
branches stiff and shriveled. But the recollections 
of summer stayed with it and lent it strength, and 
again in the spring it took a new hold on life and put 
forth new leaves and grew taller, broader, and stronger. 

Many summers and winters passed. Each summer 
there was development, and each winter there was 
hardship. In spite of all, there finally stood, a con- 
spicuous landmark in the middle of this great pasture, 
with no other trees near, a large, handsome oak. The 
birds visited, prinked, wooed, nested and rested in its 
branches ; the wind elves played tag among its leaves, 
and the cows chewed their cud while lying in the luxury 
of its shade. 

But for a long time there had been something wrong 
with the tree. In the midst of summer it continually 
thought of winter. Every perfect day, it said, was a 
forerunner of a hail storm. The rain fell too fast, or 
the sun shone too hot. To the birds it said, ‘‘If I could 
fly like you, and choose my home and resting-place, 
and flee to the sunny clime when winter was near, how 
happy I would be."" To the wind elves it said, ‘‘ And 
you may go where you will ; visit one day the sea, and 
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the next the mountain, or rest on the plain, while I, 
and misery it is, stay here year in and year out, with 
no companion for fellowship, to admire me or condole 
with me.'’ And to the cows it said, ‘‘ My lot is harder 
even than yours, for you have this whole great pasture 
to roam over by night, the shade of my leaves by day, 
and warm stables for winter."’ The birds, wind elves, 
and cows agreed that this was a strange way for a tree 
to talk, but they made no reply, only kept on visit- 
ing it. 

But one day it had a revelation. It came in this 
way. On a fine August afternoon there appeared a 
company of jolly boys and girls, carrying blankets, 
baskets, and boxes, and headed straight for the old 
tree. When they reached it they spread their blan- 
kets in its shade, opened their baskets and boxes, 
and spent a gay hour. Then quiet began to steal over 
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them, as they noticed that twilight was coming, and 
one boy, a little more thoughtful than the rest, said, 
‘*What a magnificent old tree this is. I wonder we 
never before thought of coming to picnic here."" An- 
other said, ‘‘ Yes, what a blessing its shade must be to 
those cows on a hot summer day."’ And a third, as 
he lay on his back and gazed into its boughs, «And 
what a place for the birds to nest. And see how those 
great brilliant leaves flash in the sunset breeze."’ 

Of course the old tree heard. It said to itself, I 
think I have missed something all these years. Is it 
possible that that is what I am here for? And I never 
thought of it. I believe I will ‘turn over a new leaf.’ "’ 

And it did. It even found reasons for the coming 
of winter. And for the cows, the birds, and the wirtd 
elves, it always had a pleasant welcome. 

KENSINGTON CONN, 
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A Primary Poem 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D. 


N SOME Sunday-schools everything is alert and 
vivacious, the scholars are wide-awake and inter- 
ested. From the first bell to the final doxology 

every one is alive. Such a school is found in the 
Euclid Avenue Congregational Church of Cleveland. 
But | desire to speak especially of its primary de- 
partment, whose exercises, as I attended them a few 
weeks ago, affected me most deeply and delightfully. 

As I listened to Mrs. Dennis and her assistants in 
their leadership of the children, and to the children's 
responses; as I saw them fold their little hands in 
prayer, and afterwards march to the jingling of their 
pennies in their mite-boxes, —I felt that I was listening 
to a poem in action, and the melody of that hour has 
been in my heart ever since. I can hardly hope to 
describe it in cold type, but I will try, that others, 
perhaps, may be led, like this superintendent, to 
write a similar living poem on children's hearts. 

This department is graded, and has a superintend- 
ent, secretary, treasurer, pianist, leader of singing, 
four teachers, and six assistant teachers. Class One 
is composed of sixty children of the kindergarten age, 
from three to six, and is divided into three sections, 
each one of which is looked after by an assistant 
teacher. The name of this class is ‘‘The Loving 
Hearts.'* Class Two is composed of children who 
are in the first grade in the day school. Their name 
is ‘‘The Light-Bearers.’"" The members of Class 
Three are in the second grade of the day school, and 
they are called ‘‘ The Willing Workers,’’ Class Four 
is named ‘‘ The Christian Soldiers,’’ and its members 
are in the third grade of the day school. 

This class graduates on the first of January each 
year into the junior department of the Sunday school, 
and at this time all other classes are promoted to the 
next grade above. 

Each Sunday all the children who have been at 
the morning preaching service are formed into a 
prayer-circle. These come to the front, join hards, 
and form a circle with the superintendent, who leads 
the school in prayer, sentence by sentence. Thus 
honor is put on church attendance, and at the same 
time the prayer service. I would not attempt to de- 
scribe Mrs. Dennis's prayer. it was so simple, 
touching, and beautiful that the youngest child could 
comprehend it, and on its wings the oldest saints 
would be lifted nearer to the throne of God. And 
as the little children lisped it after her, it received 
new beauty and pathos, as it seemed to me, and a 
new meaning as it came from the mouths of the little 
ones whom Christ would have taken up in his dear 
arms to bless. 

Once a quarter a Roll of Honor is called. The 
names of all who have been present the entire quarter 
are placed upon it, and it is a matter of genuine 
emulation for the little folks to find their names there. 
There is also a ‘‘ Fisherman's Roll,’’ which contains 
the names of all those who have caught ‘fish,"’ or 
brought in new members. 

After the lesson has been taught in the various 
classes come the missionary moments. The first 
Sunday in the month there is a brown envelope for 
the brown boys and girls in foreign lands ; for the 
second Sunday in the month, is a green envelope, and 
the children are taught that the money planted in 
God's garden springs up into new Sunday-schools like 
the fresh, green grass. This money is given to the 
denominational Sunday-school society for pianting 
new schools. The pink envelope for the third Sun- 
day in the month contains the offering for ‘‘ babies 


who are pink-tced and_ pink-fingered,'’ and the 
money goes to the day nurseries and free kindergar- 
tens of the city, while the ‘‘true blue envelope,"’ for 
the fourth and fifth Sundays, indicates ‘loyalty to 
our own school,’ and the money it contains is used 
for the special needs of that department. 

Besides, there is a white envelope to contain the 
birthday offering,—and how eager the little folks 
were to let the others know that they had had a birth- 
day, and that in the envelope was their penny for 
every year of their lives. On the envelope is printed, 


** As many pennies as years you are old 
Into this envelope lovingly fold, 
To poor little ones much joy it will bring. 
We will call it our sunshine offering.’’ 


At the close of the school, all form in line and 
march in a lovely little procession in and. out until 
they come to the table where their offerings are placed, 
but, before they are given up, they all fold their 
hands and close their eyes, and, after their superin- 
tendent, repeat these words sentence by sentence : 

‘** To say my prayers is not to pray 
Unless I mean the words I say. 
** Lord, bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be, — 
Far out on the silent prairie, 
Down by the sounding sea. 
Like flowers in the crowded city, 
Like birds in the forest free, 
Lord, bless the little children, 
Wherever they may be.’’ 


Then comes the closing prayer, repeated in the same 
reverent, simple way, as the superintendent leads 
them : - 
** May the lesson we've learned 
In our hearts sink deep ; 
May the Lord between us 
A loving watch keep ; 
May we show this week, 
In our work and play, 
That we’ve learned of Jesus 
On this holy day.’’ 


I realize how inadequate is this description, and | 
have shrunk from attempting to put it upon paper, 
so far short of the real poem of the children’s words 
and actions does it seem. It must not be thought 
that such a department runs itself. The superintend- 
ent who has charge of it has little short of genius in 
her work, and she has also something that is a great 
deal better than genius,—heart-consecration to the 
Master, and love for his little children. Her assistants 
deserve scarcely less praise for their devotion and skill 
in carrying out these plans. 

A weekly teachers’-meeting is held at the home of 
the superintendent. The principal points of the les- 
son are studied. Then the superintendent teaches as 
though they were a class of children. Then they dis- 
cuss their work, and introduce new plans. A collec- 
tion of books upon children and teaching are ex- 
changed and read by all, and talked of at the meeting. 

Every child receives a letter on his birthday written 
by his teacher, and frequent calls are made upon the 
children, and the co-operation of the parents is sought 
and obtained in every possible way. No wonder, 
then, that the department is so successful. No won- 
der that the exercise is a living poem, and that by. it 
children and teachers alike keep the hour as in the 
presence and spirit of the Master. 

Boston. 
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Lesson 4. July 26. Saul Rejected as King 


1 Sam. 15 : 13-23 (Study vs. 10-31. 


Read chaps. 13-15.) Memory vs.: 20-22. 





COMMON VERSION 


13 And Samuel came to Saul : and Saul said 
unto him, Blessed 4¢ thou of the LORD: I have 
performed the commandment of the LorD. 

14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then 
this bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and 
the lowing of the oxen which | hear ? 

15 And Saul said, They have brought them 
from the Amalekites : for the people spared 
the best of the sheep and of the oxen, to sacri- 
fice unto the LORD thy God: and the rest we 
have utterly destroyed. 

16 Then Samuel said unto Saul, Stay, and 
I will tell thee what the LorD hath said to me 
this night. And he said unto him, Say on. 

17 And Samuel said, When thou was? little 
in thine own sight, wast thou not made the 
head of the tribes of Israel, and the LORD 
anointed thee king over Israel ? 

18 And the LORD sent thee on a journey, 
and said, Go and utterly destroy the sinners 
the Amalekites, and fight against them until 
they be consumed. 

19 Wherefore then didst thou not obey the 
voice of the LORD, but didst fly upon the 
spoil, and didst evil in the sight of the LORD? 


Golden Text: To obey is better than sacrifice.—1 Sam. I5 : 22. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


13 And Samuel came to Saul ; and Saul said 
unto him, Blessed be thou of Jehovah: I have 
performed the commandment of Jehovah. 
14 And Samuel said, What meaneth then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen which I[ hear? its And 
Saul said, They have brought them from the 
Amalekites - for the people spared the best of 
the sheep and of the oxen, to sacrifice unto 
Jehovah thy God ; and the rest we have ! ut- 
terly destroyed. 16 Then Samuel said unto 
Saul, Stay, and I will tell thee what Jehovah 
hath said to me this night. And he said unto 
him, Say on. 

17 And Samuel said, *? Though thou wast 
little in thine own sight, wast thou not made 
the head of the tribes of Israel? And Jeho- 
vah anointed thee king over Israel; 18 and 
Jehovah sent thee on a journey, and said, Go, 
and utterly destroy the sinners the Amalekites, 
and fight against them until they be consumed. 
19 Wherefore then didst thou not obey the 
voice of Jehovah, but didst fly upon the spoil, 
and didst that which was evil in the sight of 


COMMON VERSION 


20 And Saul said unto Samuel, Yea, I have 
obeyed the voice of the LORD, and have gone 
the way which the LORD sent me, and have 
brought Agag the king of Amalek, and have 
utterly destroyed the Amalekites. 

21 But the people took of the spoil, sheep 
and oxen, the chief of the things which should 
have been utterly destroyed, to sacrifice unto 
the LorpP thy God in Gilgal. 

22 And Samuel said, Hath the LorRD as 
great delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, 
as in obeying the voice of the LORD? Be- 
hold, to obey és better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams. 

23 For rebellion és as the sin of witchcraft, 
and stubbornness és as iniquity and idolatry. 
Because thou hast rejected the word of the 
LorD, he hath also rejected thee from deing 
king. 


' Heb. devoted. * Or, Though thou be little. . 


divination. +4 Or, iniquity 


AMERICAN REVISION, 


Jehovah? 20 And Saul said unto Samuel, 
Yea, I have obeyed the voice of Jehovah, and 
have gone the way which Jehovah sent me, 
and have brought Agag the king of Amalek, 
and have ! utterly destroyed the Amalekites. 
21 But the people took of the spoil, sheep and 
oxen, the chief of the devoted things, to sacri- 
fice unto Jehovah thy God in Gilgal. 22 And 
Samuel said, Hash Jehovah as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of Jehovah? Behold, to obey is bet- 
ter than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat 
of rams. 23 For rebellion is as the sin of 
8 witchcraft, and stubbornness is as * idolatry 
and teraphim. Because thou hast rejected the 
word of Jehovah, he hath also rejected thee 
from being king. 


. art thou not head of the trites of Israel? * Heb. 


Pronunciations: Amalekites, Am’a-lék-ites ; Amalek, Am’a-lék. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IME.—Long enough after the date of the last 
7 lesson for Jonathan to grow to manhoo4, and 
for important events after that. Say about 
1078 B.C. Most of the variant opinions place the 
date within the following century. 
P.iace.—Gilgal, the same as in the last lesson. 
INTERVENING Events.—The first two verses of 
1 Samuel 13 should be translated as in the King 
James Version, and printed with a wide space to 
separate them from the verses that follow. The 
events of the last two lessons occupied the fractional 
first year of Saul, and the first few weeks or months 
of his second year. On the dispersing of Israel, 
after the victory and the inauguration, Saul estab- 
lished military headquarters at Michmash, not far 
from his home in Gibeah, where Jonathan, the crown 
prince, was guarded (1 Sam. 13: 1-2). Then follows 
an interval of a good many years, concerning which 
we have not a word of information. At its close, 
Jonathan is a warrior grown (13: 3ff.). Saul and 
Samuel are at odds (vs. 7-14). The Philistines make 
unheard of efforts to conquer Israel (v. 5), and are 
completely successful (vs. 15-22). Later, Israel beats 
them back (14: 1-46). Saul, at Samuel’s command, 
goes against Amalek. The lesson is connected with 
his return, 2 


Verses 13-16.—A colloquy between Saul and Sam- 
uel.— Samuel came: Saul, returning from the expe- 
dition against Amalek, has made a detour ys 3), 
and come to Gilgal, then the place of national sacri- 
fice (10 ; 8; 11: 14; 13: 8,12, 15). Samuel has learned 
of his movements, and hastens to Saul’s presence 
(vs. 10-12).—Blessed be thou: Saul greets him with 
cordiality, either real or pretended.—/ have fer- 
formed: He forestalls rebuke by professing that he 
‘has been obedient.—7h/s bleating ... and... low- 
ing : Saul had been commanded to make the sheep 
and cattle Aherem,—that is, to devote them to God by 
slaughtering them (v. 3), and Samuel now remarks 
that the bleating and lowing do not sound as if he 
had been obedient.—7hey have brought... the 
people spared: Saul explains that it is not he that 
has done it, but the people.—7o sacrifice : Further, 
he explains, it has been done with a religious inten- 
tion.—7h’y God: It is Samuel’s God to whom they 
intend to sacrifice, and Saul seems to think that this 
ought to count.— We have utterly destroyed: That 
is, have made them to be Aserem, as we were com- 
manded. Saul implies that the animals offered in 
sacrifice will also be religiously devoted, so that by 
one process or the other they will all be so devoted. 
$o he claims that he is doing just what he was com- 
manded to do.—Stay: That is, desist. Samuel re- 
ceives coldly what the king says, and gives him to 
understand that such talk is of no use.— IVhat./Jeho- 
vah hath said ; Samuel says that he has a revelation 
from Jehovah that will settie the matter. 

Verses 17-19.—He utters the revelation. First, 
he affirms Saul’s responsibility for the course things 
have taken.—7hough thou wast little: ‘This may 
be understood as referring to Saul’s diffidence when 
he was made king (9: 21; 10: 22). Or it may be 
understood (see margin of Revised Versions) as re- 
ferring to what Saul has just said. He has said that 
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the people have done this act, implying that he is 
himself “little” in comparison with the people. 
Samuel’s reply is that he, being king, is responsible 
for guiding the people's acts, or for resisting them 
when they are wrong.— Wherefore then didst thou 
not obey ? Having thus asserted his responsibility, 
Samuel taxes him with disobedience. 

Verses 20-21.—Saul reiterates his defense.—And 
have gone in the way; The same clause that is trans- 
lated ‘‘on a journey” in the preceding verse. Saul 
says that he has done, specification by specifica- 
tion, the thing that he was ordered to do.—Agag: 
He has made Amalek Aherem, but he says that his 
orders did not specify the king of Amalek. And again 
he claims that it is the people who have done it, and 
not he, and that they were not disobedient in reserving 
the best animals to be devoted by sacrificing them. 


ad 


Verses 22-23.—T7o obey is better than sacrifice: 
Samuel wastes no breath on Saul’s ingenious defense. 
Samuel himself conspicuously practiced worship by 
sacrifice, but in comparison he exalts obedience, 
especially as there can be no true sacrifice without 
obedience. Further, he is alive to the enormity of 
false religious practices,—divination or idolatry, for 
example,—but stubbornness is worse. He pronounces 
Saul’s kingdom forfeited. In testimony to this, he 
withdraws from the court (v. 35). Historically, this 
last fact is the important one. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


_ The eloquence of our sins always mars our en- 
Joyment of them. 


all 


The Failure of the King After Man’s Heart 


By Alexander 


HE consideration of the grave moral difficulty 
involved in the wholesale slaughter of the 
Amalekites is not relevant to’this lesson. But 

it may be vindicated on the twofold ground that there 
do occur times and cases in which even the extermi- 
nation of a race is for the good of humanity, and that 
revelation is progressive, both in regard to theology 
and morality. Even God has to condition his com- 
mands by reference to the capacity of their recipients, 
and the ideal ethics of any age must necessarily be 
affected by the actual ordinary standard of right 
and wrong. We look at the slaughter of the Amalek- 
ites, and are shocked. Saul and his people had no 
recoil from the task. We are not to be untrue to 
Christian ethics in approving of it, but we are not 
to forget how little of Christian ethics they knew or 
could have appreciated. 
‘ Be the command what it may, it was a command, 
and therefore was to be obeyed. Disobedience was 
rebellion, and therefore to be smitten swiftly and 
sharply. Natural pity flows out to Saul, but tears 
should not blind the eyes to the gravity of the sin. 
The vividly dramatic story brings out Samuel's 
sternness, although his heart had been wrung by the 
divine message the night before, and Saul’s effusive 
courtesy and loud profession of obedience, which 
masked a consciousness of something wrong. The 
‘* bleating of sheep” and ‘‘the lowing of... oxen” 
were an awkward accompaniment to the king’s words. 
Was Saul trying to deceive Samuel, or was he deceiv- 
ing himself, in his assertion that he had ‘‘ peformed 
the commandment of Jehovah”? Most probably the 
latter. We all know but too well how we can cheat 
conscience, and play a part before ourselves. It is 
easy to hide from our own eyes the one or two small 
points (as we tell ourselves they are) in which we fail 
to obey; and we are apt to think that we have done 
very well if we have performed seven-eights of ‘‘ the 
commandment of Jehovah,” and to expect. him, like 
a good-tempered creditor, to be content with a fair 
dividend on the whole debt. It is not always so easy 
to convict us of self-deception as it was in Saul’s 


McLaren, D.D. 


case, where the sheep and oxen were grazing round 
the camp ; but honest self-examination woul surely 
keep us from ever claiming, even in regard to our 
best deeds, to have performed the commandment, 
and would show us the gaps and stains in our most 
complete and pure obedience. ~ 

Saul had his voluble explanations ready, and we 
note that he stuck to them and to his assertion of 
having done Jehovah's bidding, even after Samuel’s 
stern rebuke. How like what we all do are his ex- 
cuses when he is brought face to face with God's 
accusation of him! First he shuffles the blame off 
his own shoulders on to the people. It is ‘the woman 
tempted me, and I did eat,” over again. It is the 
universal excuse of cowards and weaklings, and in so 
far as it is true its being true is itself sin. Especially 
so was it in Saul’s case, for what had he been made 
king for but to command Israel? And how could he 
more completely proclaim his unfitness for his great 
office than by hiding himself behind the people, and 
so confessing that he was not their king, but their 
servant. Vainly do any of us try to put the respon- 
sibility for our sins on others, for, after all, it is we, 
and not the other man, that dothem; but most futile 
and disgraceful is the plea on the lips of persons in 
any post of authority. The politician who pleads 
that ‘‘the party” drives him; persons of infannen 
and authority who let the multitude dictate their 
action,—are repeating Saurs excuse, and deserve 
Saul’s fate, to = ‘*rejected " from offices for which 
they show themselves unfit. 

Saul’s excuses are typical im another way. He 
underscores and makes much of what he and his men 
had done in compliance with the commandment, and 
he takes credit td himself for the obedient bit of con- 
duct, though he puts the disobedient bit to the debit 
of ‘‘the people.”” Note the change of persons in 
verse 15: ‘*¢hey have brought,” but ‘‘ we have... de- 
stroyed;” and still more emphatically in verses 20 
and 21: “/... have utterly destroyed,” but ‘‘ the Jco- 
ow took of the spoil.” Are we not conscious of being 

ike him in thus magnifying our obedience and hiding 
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away our disobedience? We are like schoolboys 
who try to keep our hands over the blots on our copy- 
book, and show only the fairly-written lines, when 
the page is being examined. 

Samuel’s great word in verses 22 and 23 not only 
tears Saul’s flimsy excuses to tatters, but lays down 
the theme which all the prophets had it for their 
characteristic function to repeat. It is assumed by 
some that to put such words into Samuel’s mouth is 
an anachronism, and that their presence here is a 
sure indication of a late date. No doubt they were 
far ahead of the religious consciousness of Israel at 
that day, and they are far ahead of the religious con- 
sciousness of multitudes of so-called Christians still ; 
but if we believe in prophetic inspiration at all, and 
remember that Samuel was the first of the prophets, 
we shall not deem it impossible that he first sounded 
out the message which all his successors had to re- 
iterate. The great theme was given out as in some 
oratorio or symphony, at the very beginning of the 
overture, and caught up again and again till the 
resonant close. Practical obedience is better than 
ceremonial or ritual worship. What pleases God is 
wills molded to obedience because hearts are softened 
to love. Much water has run below the bridge since 
Samuel thundered that teaching into Saul’s deaf ears; 
but after all the development of Judaism into Chris- 
tianity, the lesson still needs to be reiterated, and 
there are not wanting popular tendencies and drifts 
in all the churches which betray how strong still is 
the current in the direction of magnifying the worth 
of ritual and ceremonial. It is not only the churches 
which have an elaborate ritualism who need the warn- 
ing, but those who favor the ‘‘ baldest” and those 
who make a form of having no form need it as much. 
Quakers, and Roman Catholics, and all other wor- 
shipers, need to be taught that practical obedience, 
the submission of the will, and the ordering of the 
life, are the true worship, and that, if these be want- 
ing, the most elaborate symbolic and ceremonial wor- 
ship is not even as good as ‘‘ sounding brass, or a 
clanging cymbal.’’ Obedience is the true sacrifice ; 
disobedience is of the essence of idolatry. The one is 
the sacrifice of self-will, which is the dearest of all 
possessions ; the other is the enthroning of self-will 
in God’s place, and is as true idolatry as if we bowed 
down to Moloch or Chemosh. 

Was it not harsh and hasty to ‘‘reject” Saul for 
that one act of incomplete obedience? He was nof 
rejected for one act, but the act was like the single 
blotch which may appear on the skin, and tells of 
fatal disease coursing through the veins, God saw 
that Saul had done more than merely failed in obe- 
dience once. He had definitely ‘‘ rejected the word 
pod ny cg ” as his law of life. It was no longer the 
code for the king, and therefore he had disqualified 
himself for his office. It was not so much a punitive 
act of God as his recognition in act of an already 
accomplished fact. Saul took off his own crown by 
his disobedience, and God but brought his abdication 
to light by the deposition that followed the abdica- 
tion. The same principle applies to all God’s judicial 
rettibutive acts. They but recognizg and make visible 
a condition self-created by the wrong-doer. 
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The offering of our wills ts more pleasing to Him 
than that of all our wealth. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Exact Obedience 


HEREFORE ¢hen didst thou not obey the voice 
of Jehovah? (v. 19.) Tissot, the distinguished 
painter, who diea recently, while at work on 

his ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” took extraordinary pains to have 
every detail absolutely correct, and he flattered him- 
self that he had not made a single error, until one day 
when he happened to show acritic a water-color draw- 
ing in which the parable of the barren fig-tree was de- 
icted. Knowing that this drawing was intended to 
orm part of the series entitled ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” the 
critic examined it very carefully, and finally said: ‘I 
am just wondering why there are so many aloes in this 
garden. Do you intend the scene to be typical of the 
time of Christ, or is it an ordinary scene, suitable for 
any time?” ‘‘My sole object in painting that gar- 
den was to depict a familiar scene in the life of 
Christ,” answered the painter; ‘‘and I assure you 
that I have taken the utmost pains not to introduce 
into the scene anything which would be out of har- 
mony with that epoch.” ‘‘ Nevertheless, you have 
made one blunder,” replied the critic; ‘‘for it is a 
well-known fact that aloes were not introduced into 
the Holy Land, nor into any of the countries adjoin- 
ing the Mediterranean, until after the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards.” Tissot at once laid aside 
all other work, and did not rest until he had removed 
the objectionable aloes from the garden. Shall a 
painter be more careful for exactness on a perishable 
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canvas than we to make our lives obedient to the 
will of our Heavenly Father ? 


Cultivating the Will 


The people took of the spotl (v.21). It has well 
been said that the will is the most potent and glo- 
rious power resident in man. In the will locates the 
soul’s power of self-direction. History is the record 
of will-power. If you have the will of Neadenn, you 
too may exclaim, ‘‘ There are no Alps!” If you 
have but half the will of Napoleon, the Alps are 
measurably high, but if you have no will at all, the 
Alps tower insurmountably. As will goes up, the 
Alps come down. As will comes down, the Alpe go 
up. ‘Beit... unto thee even as thou wilt” is written 
on the portal of every realm open toendeavor. Saul, 
like Aaron, was weak in the will. Aaron feared the 
people, and so he made the golden calf. Saul feared 
the people, and so rejected God. A weak man can 
often do more harm than a maliciously bad one. We 
need to cultivate the power to decide what is right, 
and to stand by it against all comers, 


A Stranger to God 

To sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God (vy. 21). A 
mother was putting her little girl to bed one night, 
when the child suddenly begged that she would not 
leave her alone. ‘‘ Why, Mary,” said the mother, 
soothingly, but surprised at the unexpected demand, 
‘*you know you are never alone, for God is always 
with you.” ‘* Yes,” rejained the child, doubtfully, 
‘*I know; but, mama, I’d rather have some of my 
own relations.” Saul’s heart had so wandered from 
God that he speaks of him as being Samuel’s God, 
and not his own. Are you close enough to God to 
feel that he is yours? 


Self-Harmfuiness of Wrong-Doing 

Because thou hast rejected the word of Jehovah, 
he hath also rejected thee from being king (v. 23). 
Mr. William A. Hungerford in a recent article de- 
clares the world needs a primer on the self-harmful- 
ness of wrong-doing. The sinner is always harming 
himself when he does wrong. The transgression of 
the laws of nature, or the statutes, moral, physical, 
or mental, have their dire penalty. If we indulge 
our appetites or passions in disobedience to God, we 
reap a penalty of ill-health, insomnia, insanity, the 
world’s disrespect, the poorhouse, perhaps the prison, 
and a dishonored grave. If we are untrue to our 
friends, we lose them and the benefits that true 
friendship confers. And along with these punish- 
ments goes ever the sense of separation from God, 
which robs the soul of all possibility of peace. 

New York Ciry. 
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Greed prevents true gain. 
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- LESSED se Tuou or JEHovAH.”—When Em- 

eror William visited Syria five years ago, 

e was greeted in Jerusalem with the saluta- 
tion, ‘‘ Gelobet sei der da kommt ein Konig in dem 
Namen des Herrn!” (* Blessed is he that cometh, a 
king, in the name of the Lord.”) And when my 
washerwoman stoops to take out the wash-tub, she 
says, with evident solemnity, ‘“A’ism Allah wa 
thicker Allah” (‘Inthe name of God and remem- 
brance of God”). In fact, the manner in which 
Laban greeted Eliezer (Gen. 24 : 31), and Saul Sam- 
uel (1 Sam. 15 : 13), is not obsolete, 

‘*] HAVE PERFORMED THE COMMANDMENT OF JEHO- 
vaH."—In the character of Orientals there is much 
to admire and love, but I fear exactness or attention 
to details is not among their virtues. A servant 
affirms that she has swept a room, with as much con- 
fidence and perhaps sincerity as Saul affirmed that 
he had performed the commandment of the Lord ; 
but the servant had only partly swept the room,—the 
corners and under the sofa she had not swept. A 
man may build a residence at the cost of several 
thousand dollars, and yet stop short at the least ex- 
pensive and absolutely necessary convenience. 

An Eastern workman is inexpensive, and he works 
really hard, but in the matter of detail you cannot 
trust him. In the ruins of Baalbec and of the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley, ancient works of art have been 
found, some of most exquisite finish, others rough 
and less than half-finished, side by side in the same 
building ; and the Occidental explanation of the 
anomaly, that the workmen or artists were hurried 
away from their work by sudden exigencies, is in- 
adequate. It is an Oriental characteristic that a 
Saul may risk his life to catch an Agag, but may 
stop short of executing him (comp. 1 Sam. 15: 18 ; 
1 Kings 20 : 31-43). 

‘“‘Tue PropLe Took OF THE Sport, SHEEP AND 
OxeEN, ... TO SACRIFICE UNTO JEHOVAH THY Gop,” — 
Orientals, Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans are 
as monotheistic and as firm believers in the divine 
origin and divine authority of the Ten Command- 
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ments as are the editors of The Sunday School 
Times, and yet some of them trade on the Sabbath 
day, and believe that by setting apart for religious 
or charitable objects some of the profits acquired by 
Sabbath-breaking, they expiate any sin which they 
may have committed against the commandment. 
This Eastern idea of equation must have been pres- 
ent to the mind of the apostle when he wrote, ‘* Who- 
soever shall keep the whole law, and yet stumble in 
one point, he is become guilty of all” (Jas. 2: 10); and 
Lebanon is not sufficient to burn, nor the beasts 
thereof for a burnt-offering (Isa. 40 : 16). 


SHWEIR, Mr. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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When the hypocrite smiles, beware of his wiles. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


TAY, and / will tell thee what Jehovah hath 
said to me this night (v. 16). It takes a brave 
man, even though he be a judge, to tell the 

truth toa king. One time a court preacher was de- 
livering a sermon before Louis XVI on the subject 
of death. ‘ All men must die,” he said, and noticed 
that the great monarch frowned and moved uneasily 
in his chair. Such royal disapprobation frightened 
the timid minister almost out of his wits, and spread- 
ing his hands apologetically, he stammered, ‘‘ I—I— 
mean almost all, Your Majesty !"’ Even in the pres- 
ence of royalty, Samuel was not afraid to speak his 
whole mind. Such courage is very noble; but, Little 
Bill, don’t you get the idea that because it was noble 
in Samuel to beard the great king, it will be equally 
noble in you to ‘‘ sass” your parents and your teach- 
ers. What you need to learn is that there is a great 
deal of difference between courage and impertinence. 
It only requires impertinence to ‘‘ sass,” while it 
takes courage to denounce. As a matter of fact, 
even denunciation is rather the grace of manhood 
than childhood. 

Though thou was little in thine own sight, wast 
thou not made the head of the tribes of Israel? 
(v. 17.) How easy it is for men who have become 
great to forget that they were ever little! How hard 
it is for them to remember that when they became 
the ‘‘ head of the tribe,’’ it was not so much because 
they made themselves so as because they were made 
so by others! The world—especially the American 
world—is full of men who boast that they have made 
themselves. ‘‘I am a self-made man.” One gets 
tired of the boast. Self-made, indeed! As if the 
father and mother who gave them their iron consti- 
tutions had nothing to do with it! Nor the occasion 
and opportunity that Providence provided ! Nor the 
toil and consideration and kindness of the people 
who worked for them and for whom they worked! I 
have seen enough of life to convince me that about 
nine-tenths of every self-made man was made by 
some one else. Who made Saul king,—himself, or 
Samuel and the people and God? Most self-made 
men are botches. It takes a good deal more than 
self to make a first-class king or shoemaker. One 
day, Alexander Pope’s servant heard the old poet, 
who was suffering terribly from some chronic dis- 
order, groaning, complaining, and crying, ‘‘ God 
mend me! God mend me!” The servant got away 
to a safe place, and relieved himself by saying under 
his breath, ‘‘ Better make a new one!” I always 
feel a good deal that way about these bragging self- 
made men. 

And Jehovah... said, Go, and utterly destroy 
the sinners (vy. 18). It was a terrible mission. Let 
us thank God that we have no such mission to-day. 
War, among civilized nations, no longer means ex- 
termination. Its horrors have at least been modified 
by sparing women, children, and the helpless. Even 
to soldiers themselves there is a new deference and 
courtesy. Some time we shall get rid of it all. But 
the point of our lesson is this: Saul accepted the 
commission, and then went back on it. In other 
words, he disobeyed orders. Now, this is a very 
hard lesson to teach. Do not get tangled up on the 
question of whether or why Saul ought to have ex- 
terminated his enemies, but stick to the point that, 
having accepted. that commission, he refused to fulfil 
it. He permitted his desire for booty to divert him 
from a recognized responsibility. 

Didst fly upon the spoil (v. 19). It is at this point 
that the value of the lesson lies. Here appear two 
distinct ideas of obedience. First, Sematie: ‘*Do 
as you are told. Do not raise a question. Do not 
entertain a doubt. Absolute, unhesitating, unquali- 
fied submission to authority.” Second, Saul’s: ‘* Act 
on your own judgment. Consult your own feelings. 
Feather your own nest. Obey the letter of the com- 
mand, but ignore its spirit.” If Saul had said, ‘*‘ My 
heart failed me. I could not be socruel. I felt that 
such barbarity was contrary to the will of God,” we 
could discover a reason for disobedience that would 
appeal to our sense of right. But he seemed to have 
no feeling about the moral question of cruelty. He 
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only flew upon the spoil. No wonder that Samuel 
denounced him! Who would not? Who believes in 
his sincerity ? Who thinks he spared Agag and the 
flocks for any high religious end, or from any sincere 
religious motive ? 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams (vy. 22). Samuel took 
him on his own ground. He granted that Saul was 
sincere. But even then, he said God would be better 
pleased with the simple-hearted obedience of the 
soul of one man than hectatombs of burnt beasts or 
rivers of blood. Amidst the confused moral percep- 
tions of those primitive times, there shines out in 
these words one of those rays of light that has illu- 
minated the world. There is no other value like that 
of simple-hearted obedience to a recognized duty. 
Nothing else in the world can compensate for its in- 
fraction or neglect. If a multi-millionaire should 
disobey the voice of God in his own soul, telling him 
to speak a kind word to his servant, and then should 
offer all his wealth to charity as an offset, it would 
not be regarded by God as an equivalent, even for a 
single instant. 
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The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


God's Measure of a True King 
1. Pidelity : 

1 have performed. ... What meaneth then (13, 14). 
Hath not performed my commandments (1 Sam. 15 : 11). 
Who... faithful and wise servant? (Matt. 24 : 45-47.) 
Unrighteous in a very little... much (Luke 16 : 10-13). 
2. Authority : 

The people spared... sheep and... oxen (15). 

I feared the people, and obeyed (1 Sam. 15 : 24). 
Not follow a multitude to do evil (Exod. 23 : 2). 
Fear of man bringeth a snare (Prov. 29 : 25). 

Who art thou... afraid of man? (Isa. 51 : 12, 13.) 
3- Sincerity : 

To sacrifice unto Jehovah thy God (15, 21). 
Thou to do to declare my statutes (Psa. 50 : 16, 17). 
With their lips do honor me (Isa. 29 : 13, 14). 
Not every one that saith, .. . Lord, Lord (Matt. 7 : 21). 
4. Humility : 

Little in thine own sight, ... head (17). 
My family the least of all (rt Sam. 9: 21). 
Humbleth himself shall be exalted (Luke 14: 11). 
Blessed are the poor in spirit (Matt. 5 : 3). 
5- Unselfishness : 

Didst fly upon the spoil (19). 

Their heart goee after their gain (Ezek. 33 : 31, 32). 
Keep yourselves from all covetousness ( Luke 12 : 15). 
Content with such things as ye have (Heb. 13: 5). 

6. Loyalty : 

To obey is better than sacrifice (22, 23). 
Righteousness . . . is more acceptable . . . than sacrifice ( Prov. 

aI : 3). 
No more vain oblations. . 


. . Wash you (Isa. 1 : 11-17). 
Love... more than. . 


. burnt offerings (Mark 12 : 33). 


% 


He forgoes his own authority who forgets that 
of God. 
<< 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson. Give the Golden 
Text. What people had God told Saul to de- 
stroy? Had he obeyed God's command? 

What had he saved alive? In spite of this, what did 
Saul say to Samuel when he came to see him? 
What was Samuel's —* Then what excuse did 
Saul make ? Was Samuel satisfied with this excuse ? 
In consequence of Saul's disobedience, what did Sam- 
uel say that God had done ? 

Now ask whether, if Saul has confessed his sin 
and showed signs of true repentance, God would 





GOD WANTS NO 
EXCUSES 
BUT 
REPENTANCE 











have forgiven him? Most certainly; for God is 
always ready to forgive those who confess and for- 
sake their sins. 

The trouble with Saul was that he thought excuses 
rid him of the guilt of sin. This is an old fault. 
Adam tried to make excuses, and so did Eve. Did 
their excuses help them one particle? To this me 
do not men act in the same way? The boy caught 
in an evil act is apt to try and get out of it by saying, 
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‘Jim told me to do this,” or else he tries to throw 
the blame on his sister, or on any one of whom he 
thinks. Does this help at all? What, then, should 
we do when we find that we have done wrong ? 
Only one thing. Confess and repent at once. Now 
put on the board. the word Excuses. Oh, they 
abound on every hand. But these are not the things 
that God wants. Put down the words God wants 
no. Well, what does he want of me when I have 
sinned ? Onlytrue repentance. Put down the words 
But repentance. Now have some one lead in prayer, 
asking that we may at once stop making excuses, 
and begin to repent. 
New York CIty. 
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When God can be hidden, we can hide our guilt. 
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The Most High will have no partnership in any 
Spoils system. 


~ 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘“‘ Bible Songs '') 


‘* Not all the blood of beasts."’ 

**O for a closer walk with God."’ 

** I need thee every hour.” 

‘Trust and obey.” 

‘‘O worship the King all-gracious 
above."’ 

‘* Nearer, my God, to thee."’ 

‘* How shall | follow him I serve."’ 

‘I love thy kingdom, Lord." 


Psalm 119 : 1-8. 
(172: 1-6. 242: 1-3.) 
Psalm 50 : 7-15. 
(66 : 1, 2, 4-6. 105: I-7.) 
Psalm 82 : 1-8. 
(z29°%,6 207: 
Psalm 125 : 1-5. 
(186: 1, 2. 27% 
Psalm 75 : 4-10. 
(104: 3-7. 154: 2-8.) 


1-3.) 
: 1-4.) 
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The more earnest the profession of virtue, the 
more probable the presence of vice. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
primary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
formation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, our God, 
is King, 


General Thought : We Ought to Obey God. 
Golden Text: To Obey is Better than Sacrifice. 


For Review Banner: Obey (the Lord with all your 
Heart). 


INTRODUCTION, 


When Harry was almost well from scarlet fever, 
the doctor said that all clothing and playthings 
which had been used during his illness must be 
burned. It seemed hard to throw playthings into the 
fire, and Harry begged so hard to save his beautiful 
new picture-book that his mother thought it couldn't 
do any harm, as Harry had not been very sick, and 
there were no other children in the house;.so the 
book was saved. Some weeks later, he piled his new 
playthings and his book into his little wagon, and 
went over to see Fred. They had to play indoors, 
because Fred had a cold. When they tired of run- 
ning around, they spent a long time looking at 
Harry's picture-book; then Harry went home. Within 
a few days, Fred was so sick that the doctor was 
called, and said, ‘‘ Scarlet fever!”” A few days later, 
Fred died. The doctor said he caught the fever from 
Harry's book. How everybody wished that Harry’s 
mother had obeyed the doctor, and burned the book! 
She didn’t mean any harm. ‘ 

We cannot always understand why we must obey. 
At a big fire, the chief orders his men to throw 
water on nice furniture, or to tear down good build- 
ings to save others. Firemen and soldiers must 
always obey their commanders, and often are ordered 
to destroy good things without knowing why. They 
trust their leader, and obey. God is the greatest 
leader. When he commands, everybody should 
obey, because he knows best. 

Sometimes, when people grow rich and strong, 
they feel it does not matter whether they obey God 
or not. 

Sing, ‘‘ Trust and obey, for there’s no other way,” 
etc. 

REVIEW. 

Samuel had said: ‘‘ If you fear and serve the Lord, 
and ovdey its voice, he will bless you; if not, trouble 
will come.” Samuel lived many years after that, 
and went about teaching the good and right way. 
You remember what a great tall man King Saul was, 
and the people were very proud of him? When the 
nations round about heard that Israel had a king, 
many came to fight him. Some of the people were 
so frightened that they left their homes, and hid in 
the caves, thickets, rocks, and hills. 


LESSON. 


Once, so many enemies came they were like sand 
on the seashore. Samuel was coming to help Saul 
make an offering, but Saul didn’t wait for him, but 
offered the burnt-offering. When Samuel came, he 
said, ‘‘ What have you done?” So Saul told him. 
Then Samuel said, *‘ Because you have disobeyed 
the Lord, he will choose another king.” If Saul had 
obeyed, his son Jonathan would have been the next 


we will to the heart, if we love and trust.) 


king. Jonathan was brave. When he saw the great 
army before them, he said to his armor-bearer, ‘‘ Let 
us go over there; perhaps the Lord will help us.” 
So they went. The watchman from the tower saw 
the enemy running away, so gave the news. The 
people felt braver, came out of the caves and rocks, 
joined King Saul, and all chased the enemy, and 
won a great victory. 

Five other kings heard about Saul, and came to 
fight. Although he conquered them, the people 
learned it wasn’t so nice, after all, to have a king; 
for there was war all the time. Whenever Saul 
found any good, strong young men, he took them for 
his —_- 

One day Samuel came to Saul, and said: ‘‘ When 
the children of Israel came from Egypt, Amelek 
fought against them. Now God says, Go and destroy 
all they have.” So Saul went and conquered them, 
but he saved the king, the good sheep and cattle, 
and brought them with him. Again Saul had dis- 
obeyed God. (Place in outline ‘‘ Saul’s sin—Disobe- 
dience.”’) 

The Lord said to Samuel, ‘‘I am sorry that 
Saul is king. He does not obey my commands.” 
Samuel was sorry, too. Early next morning he 
started to find Saul, who said, ‘‘ Blessed be thou of 
the Lord. I have obeyed the command of the 
Lord.” Samuel listened, and said, ‘‘ What means 
this bleating of sheep and lowing of cattle which I 
hear?” (Show lesson-picture. Picture-cards are 
issued by the Providence ee I.) Lithograph Com- 
pany. but should be ordered of your denominational 
publisher.) Saul answered, ‘‘The people saved 
them to make a present to the Lord.” Then Samuel 
said, *‘ I must te Ss the message the Lord gave to 
me this night. hy did you not obey the Lord ?” 
Saul said again, ‘‘I have obeyed. The people did 
wrong, and saved the sheep and cattle to sacrifice to 
the Lord.” Then Samuel said, ‘‘ To odey is better 
than sacrifice.” (Drill on text.) Then Samuel gave 
his message: ‘‘ Because you have rejected the word 
of the Lord, he has rejected you from being king.” 
(Write ‘‘Samuel’s message —‘ Rejected.’ ”) God meant 
that Saul must be set aside for another, better, king. 
If he had only remembered Samuel's advice, ‘* Pre- 
pare your hearts unto the Lord,” etc. (Make a heart.) 
Again, ‘‘ Fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart.” (Write ‘‘ serve " and‘ fear.”) Again 
he said, ‘‘ Obey his voice."” (Add *‘ obey.”) 

Children, would your mother be pleased if you 
should steal a plant or some flowers to make her a 

resent? Just so, the Lord could not be pleased to 

ave Saul take somebody’s sheep and cattle to make 
him a present. Nothing pleases your parents so 
much as to have you love, trust, and obey them. 
The Bible says, ‘‘ Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well-pleasing in the Lord” (Col. 
3: 20). God is our Heavenly Father, so ‘‘ we ought 
to obey God.” ‘‘To odey is better than sacrifice.” 
Add odey to review banner, ex laining that, because 
‘‘The Lord, Jehovah, our God, is King, we should 
serve, fear, and obey him with all our hearts. (Add 





AUL’S SIN — DISOBEDIENCE 
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You cannot cover a sin by the consecration of its 
Spotls. 











LESSON FOR JULY 26 


The Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


S A matter of history, you will note 
the clash between the prophetic 
order and the royal authority, 

which appears more frequently as the 
story of Israel progresses. Samuel re- 
tains his place as priest, but transfers 
the government to Saul. However, he 
holds the office of priest above that of 
king, and resents the usurpation by 
Saul of priestly functions (1 Sam. 13: 8- 
15). You need not, however, dwell on 
this fact in your teaching; for the pur- 
pose of the incident of the lesson is 


plainly to show the sin of disobedience | 


to God and its consequences. Confining 
yourself to this, you will point out : 

1. Saul’s Devotion to Jehovah. Give 
Saul full credit for his excellences. 
combined many of the best qualities of 
Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson. He was 
brave, impulsive, and of great physical 
strength. He wanted to honor his 
office. The command to fight the Ama- 
lekites (15 : 3) he promptly set out to 
obey (vs. 4-8). 1 
dence of the people. great warrior 
was Saul. Be sure to do him justice. 

2. Saul’s Disobedience. The command 
of Jehovah, which he undertook to exe- 
cute, was explicit (Exod. 17: 14; 1 Sam. 
15:3). Saul won a great victory. He 
‘* devoted ” all the Amalekites by killing 
every one of them, even the infants at 
their mothers’ breasts. But he saved 
the best of the cattle at the demand of 


the people, and kept the king alive to | 


give emphasis to his triumph. 


Show how Saul was the man of expe- | 
He tried to pursue two lines of | 


diency. 
policy,—to win the favor of God by pay- 
ing to him the tribute of sacrifice and 
worship, and to keep popular with the 
people by yielding to their will. 
neither. He lost the favor of God, and 
lost prestige with the nation. 

3. Saul’s Excuses. He probably de- 
ceived himself by them, but he could 
not deceive others. 
obeyed Jehovah (v. 13). He had done 
so in part, and he tried hard to substi- 
tute a part for the whole. ~ But the noise 
of the bleating sheep and lowing cattle 
proclaimed in every ear that he was 
lying (v. 14). 
for his disobedience on the people, and 
sought to excuse them by sayin 
they meant to make a pious use of what 
they had kept, which they had been 
commanded to destroy (v. 15). 
prophet laid bare the weakness and 
meanness of Saul’s excuses (vs. 17-19), 


and made Saul’s defense appear utterly | 


pitiful (vs. 20, 21). 

4. Saul’s Rejection by Jehovah. Saul 
had first rejected Jehovah. He would 
not acknowledge this till the prophet 
told him that his sin was as great as that 
of witchcraft and idolatry (v. 23). Saul 
had put witches to death as too danger- 
ous to the nation to be allowed to live 
(28:9). Finding himself classed with 
them, he yet begged that he might not 


be disgraced before the people, and | 


Samuel granted this request (v. 30, 31). 

This lesson enforces the one which is 
everywhere at the front in the Bible. 
It was the challenge of Joshua (Josh. 
24:15), and of Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 21), 
and of Jesus (Matt. 6: 24). The sum of 
wisdom is, ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Many a young man is 
seeking success by compromising wiih 
his conscience. He has plenty of exam- 
ples before him. This man is plunder- 
ing the people, but he uses part of the 
spoil to build a church or endow a uni- 
versity. That man is making a dishon- 
est deal to get into office, but he intends 
to enforce righteous laws when he gets 
there. The text which ought to be 
wrought into the lives of your pupils is 
verse 22. If you can create in them the 
ruling conviction that implicit obedience 
to the will of God is the only safety, you 
will do them the highest service. 

You can show them a striking parallel 
between Saul of Gibeah and Saul of 
Tarsus. Both were brave, great lead- 
ers, self-deceived. Both wrought great 
evils in the name of the Lord. Both 
were arrested by messages from heaven, 
charging them with their wrong-doing. 


The first Saul said, ‘Save me from | 


He | 


He inspired the confi- | 


He did | 


He said he had | 


Then he laid the blame | 


that | 


Phe | 
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| public disgrace.” The second Saul 

said, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
|do?” The first Saul yielded alternately 
| to good and to evil influences, till the 
| shadow of doom overspread his sky, and 
| his soul went out in gloom (2 Sam. r: 
| 21). The second Saul came to the end 

of his life with this triumphant verdict 
| on his lips (2 Tim. 4: 7, 8). 


Suggestive Questions 


1. Saul’s Sin. Why did Jehovah 
choose Saul to be king of Israel ? (10: 
24.) How did Samuel and the people 
regard him? Why was Samuel disap- 

inted in Saul? (13: 13.) Why was 

ehovah disappointed in Saul ? (15 : 11.) 
Did Saul realize that he had sinned ? 
(vs. 24, 25.) 

2. Saul’s Punishment. What was Je- 
| hovah’s sentence on Saul? (v. 26.) Did 
he remain king till his death? Why 
was he not the founder of a royal fam- 
ily ? (v. 28.) Who most mourned over 
his fall? (v. 35.) What consolation 
came to Saul’s son for the loss of the 


kingdom ? (18 : I, 3; 20: 41, 42; 23; 
16-18). 
Boston. 

Se 


| The Senior Bible Class 
| By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Saul’s Rejection as King 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam. 15). 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 


In this chapter, the story of the rela- 
tions of Samuel with Saul reaches its 
climax. As the chapter stands in the 
general narrative, the reader would 
naturally infer that some years of Saul’s 
reign had passed by before an antago- 
nism arose between the two, which 
forced Samuel to subject the king to 
such a test. The campaign against 
Amalek would be an incident of the 
middle of Saul’s career upon the throne. 
Should, one read consecutively the sec- 
tions of the preceding chapters, which 
are assigned by fairly general consent 
to that original history of Samuel to 
which our author had access in securing 
data for his larger and more compre- 
hensive work (chaps. 1-3; 7; 8; 10: 17- 
25; 12; 15), he would have this order of 
events; The demand for a king, the 
public selection of Saul at Mizpah, Sam- 
uel’s farewell address, Saul’s test and 
failure; and it would be easy to regard 
Saul’s test as immediately following his 
exaltation. 

The present biblical order of events 
| seems the one altogether probable. In 
the Original history of Samuel, Saul 
seems to have been subordinated. He 
was considered as a sort of foil for Sam- 
uel and David, with each of whom the 
writer was in strong sympathy. But 
such a serious rupture as the one re- 
lated in 1 Samuel 15 presupposes a clash 
‘of authority, and a king accustomed to 
follow his own judgment. 

The reasons for the rupture are clear. 
Samuel was still invested with supreme 
religious authority ; the king was the 
undisputed temporal ruler. Had Saul 
been actuated prevailingly by religious 
| motives, and rendered a willing obedi- 
ence to mandates conveyed through 
| Senna there would have been no 

trouble. But Saul was headstrong, im- 
pulsive, self-centered, and not markedly 
religious. Samuel's demand seemed to 
him foolish. Although he made the 
campaign against Amalek, he was un- 
willing to destroy the rich booty, and 
was overcome by the temptation to dig- 
nify his triumphant return by the ex- 
hibition of his royal captive. Samuel’s 
action was prompt and decisive. Saul’s 
character was laid bare, his sin given 
public rebuke, and the declaration sol- 
emnly made that such as he could not 
be used by God for his great purpose. 
The passage 5: 10-31 is a remarkable 
bit of narrative, viewed as literature. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Stanley, ‘‘ Jewish Church” (II), and 
Wade, ‘‘Old Testament History ” (221, 
222), agree that Saul's sin in 13: 8 ff. 
was impatience and disobedience, not a 

( Continued on page 354) 
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If you want pictures, perfume, paper 
lace and cardboard, you can get them 
with toilet soap; but they only add to 
the selling price and do not improve 
the soap. Sometimes an elaborate 
wrapper is used to sell a poor soap. 
Ivory Soap is put up in a plain, un- 
pretentious wrapper, but is the purest 
soap manufactured. 


IT FLOATS. 




















The Minutes that 
— A, make the Days.,. 
that make the 

Years, are 


truthfully told 
by the 


iELGIN 


WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed, 
All jewelers have Elgin Watches. ‘’*Time- 
makers and Timekeepers.” an ilius- 
trated history of the watch, sent free 
upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH Co. 
Ercan, tar. 


















The Temple College 


(University for the employed), Philadelphia, 
Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. Thorough courses Send 


for catalog. Russell H. Conwell. President. 


For Young 
Ladies. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 

Term begins Sept.@rd, 1903. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 266 students from 27 States past session. 
moderate. Enter any time. Send for cata! 

Miss E. C,. WEIMAR, Princi 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA 


Is Successfully Employed 


WATER 


by the Profession in the 


Treatment of Inflammation, Albuminuria, Bright’s 


Disease, and Uric Acid Conditions. 


Experience and Many 


The Long 
Carefully Conducted Ex- 


periments of these Eminent Medical Men Entitle 
their Opinions to Consideration. 


Cyrus Edson, A.M., M.D., Health Commissioner, New York City, and State 
President Board of Pharmacy, New York City, Examining Physician Corporation 


Council, New York City, etc., 
writes: ‘*I have prescribed 
Bright’s Disease. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


In a case of Uric Acid Gravel in which I recently prescribed it, 


with great 
benefit in 


beneficial effects were apparent after the third dose.’’ 

Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., £2-President American Medical Association, 
late President and Professor Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Rich- 
mond, Va.: **In Uric Acid Gravel, and, indeed, in diseases generally dependent upon 


Uric Acid Diathesis, it is a remedy of extraordinary potency. 


Many years’ experience 


in its use only confirms the good opinion I have so often expressed in regard to it.’’ 


Dr. J. T. Le Blanchard, Professor 
have 
used 
with most efficacious results.’’ 

Additional medical testimony mailed. 
water trade. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


of Montreal Clinic, SM., SN., VU.:; “I 
in most obstinate cases of Chronic In- 


flammation and in Uric Acid Gravel 


For sale by the general drug and mineral 


Hotel at Springs now open 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 








The Famous Author 


The Reverend Doctor Charles M. Shel- 


d 
h 


But 
He 


on believes in the Sunday-school. 
e believes it can be reformed. 


of “In His Steps” 
believes ‘‘it is at the present moment 


doing more than any other one agency, apart from the home, to preserve 
this republic in all forms of integrity looking towards the future righteousness 
of this nation.’’ Therefore he wants to see it brought to a point of still 
higher efficiency than it has yet known. He has written for The Sun- 
day School Times three papers on ‘‘ PRACTICAL REFORMS IN THE SUNDAY- 
ScHooL.’’ In these papers he tells of the things which he is convinced will 
stimulate the Sunday-school to ‘‘ grow better and better, stronger and 
stronger, more and more useful.’’ He wants to talk with you, Sunday- 


school worker, 
Writes for The 


frankly about Dr. 
Sunday School Times 


these things. 
Sheldon is never 
constructive. He is a builder; and 
he is looking now hopefully to the 
Sunday-school as that form of church work which can and must accomplish 
most for the preservation of the church, of character, of the nation. He 
deals with definite methods, not with soaring generalities. You can get 
up and do the things he suggests, in your own school, after reading these 
articles. ‘The first article will appear in the next week’s issue of The 
Sunday School Times. ‘The others will follow in early issues. If you want 


your friends to reap the benefits of 
these papers, call their attention to Qy “ Reforms in the 
Sunday- School” 


the following special offer, whereby 
they can secure all the Sheldon arti- 

cles, and the remainder of the Schauf- -_ which he considers “the most 
fler articles as well. important part of the church.” 





When mailed with 25 cents to The Sunday School 
Times Co, this certificate is good for a six months’ 
(26 weeks) trial subscription to The Sunday School 
Times. 


When mailed with 25 cents to The Sunday School 
Times Co. this certificate is good for a six months’ 
(26 weeks) trial subscription to The Sunday School 
Times. 








Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 
please send The Sunday. School Times for 
six months (26 weeks) on trial. I have not 
been a subscriber within the last six months. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co, 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 
please send The Sunday School Times for 


six months (26 weeks) on trial. I have not 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 


The amount may be sent in stamps, money 
order, coin, or by chex 


order, coin, or by chec 





been a subscriber within the last six months. | 





goodnaturedly and | 


destructive, always | 


} 
| 


| 
| 


| 





Thirty -One Views of New England 


Seacoast—Portfolio. All Along 
Shore — Forty-four page 
Descriptive Book 


Eight cents for both 


Ocean bathing is the chief delight of the 
summer sojourner at the seaside. resort, 
and this fact alone would tend to make 
Northern New England’s seacoast the 
popular mecca for summer travel ; but the 
pleasures of the seashore are not confined 
entirely to bathing by any means. 

The beautiful opportunity for yachting 
along the coast of Marlehead; the grand 
scenery of Gloucester and the Cape Ann ter- 
ritory; the large and beautiful golf links 


| which have now become a feature of the | 
larger resorts; the summer theaters, where 


the best of vaudeville entertainments are 
given; and the grandest summer hotels in 


the country,—all these and other features | 
combine to add to the enjoyment of life at | 


the seashore. 


These famous resorts are described in a | 


delightful and interesting manner in the 


booklet ‘* All Along Shore’ issued by the | 
Boston & Maine | 


Passenger Department, 


Railroad, Boston. The portfolio, ‘Sea- 


shore of New England,”’ contains thirty-one | 
magnificent views of scenery along the coast, | 


and will be mailed upon receipt of six cents 
in stamps. The descriptive book will be 
mailed upon receipt of two cents in stamps. 


in Colorado 


If it’s hot where you are and you wanta 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need alittle outing; goto Colorado. It 
is the one perfect summer spot in America. 
The glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restfulness of the place, thé fine se 
hunting, and golf links, the comfortab 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country tor seekers aiter 
bealth and pleasure. 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 
and the attractions at diferent places. Send 
for a copy TO-DAY. No charge. At the 
same time I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado. Round trip from Chicago, $25 
and $30; from St. Louis, $21 and $25, accord- 
ing to the date. It takes but one night on 
tbe road trom either Chicago or St. Louis 
te Deaver. 





Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington @ Quiacy 
Ry. Co. , a09 Adams Street, Chicago. ie 
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(Continued from page 341) 

ritual error. There, too, he esteemed 
sacrifice better than obedience. Smith, 
‘International Critical Commentary” 
(128-143), has good notes. McFadyen, 
** Messages” (150-153), is very helpful; 
so likewise Kent, ‘‘ United feeken a 
($$ 93, 94), and Ottley, ‘‘ Old Testament 

istory " (128). The last mentioned is, 
however, rather mechanical. 


III. Questions ror Stupy anpD Discus- 
SION. 

To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to mentbers of the elass.] 

1. Samuel’s Place in the Nation. 
(1.) What gave Samuel the right to 
issue commands to Saul? (2.) Was 
Saul bound to execute them to the let- 
ter, regardless of his own opinions ? 

2. Saul's Position and Character. 
(3.) Is it a that this conflict oc- 
curred before or after Saul had firmly 
| established himself as king ? (4.) What 
| effect had the events which preceded 
| the conflict on the character of Saul ? 

3. His Two Acts of Disobedience to 
God. (5.) Was the sin described in 13: 
8-14 a ritual ora moral fault ? (6.) What 
were the motives clearly underlying 

|Saul’s acts in 15: 4-9? (7.) In what 
| pitiable light does his answer to Samuel 
| (vS. 15, 20) place him? (8.) What was 
| his fundamental defect ? 

| 4. Samuel's Solemn Declaration. (9.) 
| Study and try to reproduce the forceful 
| rythmical structure of 15 : 22, 23. (10.) 
Was the judgment unduly severe ? 





IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader. | 

Those who think of their own interests 
and ignore God are very liable to find 
themselves drawn into sin. 

To determine to serve God only as we 
please is likely to result in rendering no 
acceptable service whatever. 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








| July 26, 1903. A Mission Study of South 
America. Luke 2: 25-32. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Preach everywhere (Mark 16: 15- 
20). 
TUES.—A message to the South (Isa. 43: 


6-9). 
WED.—The Spirit promised all (Isa. 44: 


3-5): 
THURS.—‘' Sprinkle many nations"’ (Isa. 
52 : 13-15). 
Fr1.—The world for Christ (Mal. 1 : 11). 
SatT.—Call of the Gentiles (Luke 14 : 16-24). 











Bring to the meeting facts about missionary 
work in South America, gleaned from reports 
of your denominational mission boards and 

other sources. 


HE area of South America is about 
seven million square miles. There 
are three great river systems,—the 

| Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Rio de la 

| Plata. There are unreached multitudes 
living in all these great river valleys. 
There are great deserts also in Pata- 
gonia, Chili, and Peru, and great marshes 
like that of Xarayes, which, in the rainy 
season, is a lagoon as large as the state 
of Maine. a 


The continent has a population of 
| 37,500,000, in whose lives the Catholic 
Church has been, until Protestant mis- 
| sions came in, the only religious force. 

What the results have been, the Pope 
himself has boldly set forth in the En- 
cyclical Letter to the clergy of Chili in 
1897 : 

**In every diocese ecclesiastics break 
all bounds, and deliver themselves up 
to manifold forms of sensuality, and no 
voice is lifted up to imperiously summon 
pastors to tneir duties. The clerical 
press casts aside all sense of decency 
and loyalty in its attacks on those who 
differ, and lacks controlling authority to 


| bring it tq its proper use. There is 
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assassination and calumny, the civil | of limb, true in word and deed, brave, | and valuable work of an educator and 
master in economics and history, who is 
also an interpreter. 


laws are defied, bread is denied to the 
enemies of the church, and there is no 
one to interpose. ... It is sad to reflect 
that prelates, priests, and other clergy 
are never to be found doing service 
among the poor; they are never in the 
hospital or lazar house; never in the 


orphan asylum or hospice, in the dwell- | 


ings of the afflicted or distressed, or 


engaged in works of beneficence, aiding | 


primary instruction, or found in refuges 
and prisons... . Asa rule, they are ever 
absent where human misery exists, un- 
less paid as chaplains, or a fee is given. 
On the other hand, you [the clergy] are 
always to be found in the houses of the 
rich, or wherever gluttony may be in- 


dulged in, wherever the choicest wines ' 


may be freely obtained.” 
% 


Thirty-six Protestant societies are at 
work among these millions, with 682 
foreign missionaries, or one to 54,985 of 
the population. 


In Brazil, one of the great difficulties 
is spiritualism. The Rev. W. A. Wad- 
dell writes from Central Brazil : 

‘‘ Spiritualism is the greatest religious 
obstacle to the progress of the gospel in 
this region. The superstitious subsoil 
created by the decay of the mixture of 
ancient paganism, aboriginal spirit wor- 





ship, and African fetishism, known as | 


Romanism, just suits the plant. The 
medium is on the lookout for minds that 
are dissatisfied with the priests and 
satisfied with themselves. The ‘ism’ 
poses as the gospel with twentieth cen- 
tury improvements. Once accepted, it 
fills the man’s soul with dense blindness, 
and if later he sees his error, his capa- 
city for intelligent faith is ruined. 

‘‘Few Christians fall into spiritual- 
ism ; few spiritualists become Chris- 
tians. Church and seance recruit from 
the same class. In many cases the 
question of a soul’s destiny resolves it- 
self into the question whether-~a Chris- 
tian or a medium first gains his ear. 
Spiritualism has been particularly active 
during the past year.” 

~ 


There are hearts for the truth even 
here. In the Cachoeira field in Brazil, 
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sober, temperate, chaste, to whom mor- 
als are of more importance than wealth 


or knowledge; where duty is first, and | 
the rights of man are second; where, in | 


short, men grow up and live and work, 
having in them what our ancestors 
called ‘* the fear of God.”’’” 
~ 

And that fear of God Romanism has 
not supplied in all these centuries of 
domination. It has given South Amer- 
ica neither the religion, the ethics, nor 
the politics of the Bible. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
> 


xwW 





| worthiness in matters o 


The Evolution of the English Bible : A His- 


torical Sketch of the Successive Versions 
from 1382 to 1885. By H. W. Hoare. Sec- 
ond Edition, Revised and Corrected. With 
four portraits and three specimen pages. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
A perennial interest attaches to the 
process by which the oe treme | 
world obtained its greatest classic, an 
the churches of that tongue their great- 
est book of devotion. Scholarly research 
during the last fifty years has cleared 
up many an obscure i 
and has set in better light the character 
and the achievement of the great trans- 
lators. The story never has been better 
told than by Mr. Hoare, who combines 
an extensive knowledge of church his- 
tory with good critical judgment and an 
effective style. He is graphic and yet 


|careful, and his personal interest in 


|arship and well-manage 


Tyndale and Coverdale has enabled him 
to draw their portraits with discrimina- 
tion. He gives the latter just credit for 
his verbal and literary felicity, by which 
all later versions have profited, but to 
the Genevan Version the palm for schol- 
co-operation. 


| He puts, of course, the ‘‘ Authorized” 


—— 


one man ‘traveled eighty-six miles on | 
horseback to meet the missionary, and, | 


being too late to see him on that trip, 
repeated the journey in the rainy sea- 
son, to assure himself at the mouth of 
one of God’s servants that there was 
pardon in Christ for him,a sinner. The 
glad light in his face when he at length 
took in the truthbin all its fulness was 
most beautiful.” 
% 


Of American missionary societies, 
most work is being done in South Amer- 
ica by the Methodists, the Baptists, the 
Episcopalians, and the Presbyterians. 
The countries where the work has been 
most extended are Brazil and Chili. In 
Brazil there are strong churches. The 
Presbyterian churches were organized 
in 1888 into an independent Synod, 
many of whose churches are now self- 
supporting. 

pporting: < 


‘The history of recent years has been 
full of hopeful as well as discouraging 
incidents in South American history. 
It has been encouraging to see Ecuador 
break free from Rome, and move for- 
ward. It has been depressing to see 
Venezuela and other states torn with 
meaningless and unjustifiable strife 
within, and showing their utter want of 
moral principle and true patriotism. 
What Theodore Child wrote of the Ar- 
gentine is too true of South America as 
a whole : 

‘‘The Argentines have eliminated 
virtue from their democracy. They 
have forgotten that they ever had souls, 
and ? they talk of their greatness, and 
revel in prodigious statistics. But in 
what does a nation’s greatness consist ? 
To quote the words of James Anthony 
Froude, in his Oceana: ‘ Whether (a 
nation) be great or little depends en- 
tirely on the sort of men and women 
that it is producing. A sound nation is 
a nation that is composed of sound 
human beings, healthy in body, strong 


Version above its predecessors, but 
claims a still greater merit for the Re- 
vised Version, while acknowledging an 
overcarefulness about Greek moods and 
tenses in its preparation. He is not 


sure that the Revision will ever super- | 


sede the older work. 
~% 


The Hand of God in American History: A 
Study of National Politics. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T. D. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

The late scholarly Professor Henry 
Reed of Philadelphia, in his lectures on 
the History of the American Union, fur- 
nished a seed-thought, which grew into 
this book by Dr. Thompson, in which 
one finds a more spiritual interpretation 
of the history of the United States than 
is common in writers like Fiske, or those 
of the evolutionary or economic school. 
Much as a Hebrew prophet would view 
the development of Israel, so Dr. Thomp- 
son sees in the movement of American 
history what the older and wiser Benja- 
min Franklin saw in it,—a First Cause. 
Happily, besides Pilgrims and Puritans, 
the author sees other God-sent men in 
the making-of the..American Common- 
wealth. inthe coming of fotr distinct 
nationalities from the British Isles, and 
the immigration of men of Germany, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scand. 
navia, who were the best fruits of the 
Reformation, in the rending of the old 
bonds between the colonies and mother- 


int in the story, | accustomed to omit. 


| the facts contradicts that of his contem- 
| porate who are on the opposite side. 
n 





country, in the guidance amid the perils | 


and triumphs of both war and peace, of 
some Power that was not man’s, he sees 
a divine purpose. To the author there 
is ‘no essential difference between the 
growth of the Hebrew nation and that 
of the American. It is needless to say 
that the author fortifies his main con- 
tention by abundant concrete illustra- 
tion. He knows the danger of playing 
privy councilor tothe Almighty. Hence 

is style is suggestive rather than dog+ 
matic. In his spirit throughout, and in 
drawing conclusions, he is optimistic 
though conservative, nor does he yet 
believe that we should for one moment 
relax in moral energy or earnestness. 
There is a vein of valuable criticism 





throughout the whole of this stimulating | 


The Bible and Its Books. By Professor H. M. 


< 


Hamill, D.D., Superintendent of Training 
Work, M. E. Church, South. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Publishing House of the M. E. 
Church, South. 50 cents. 

A good many Bible primers have re- 
cently been published which assume 
that the spanked Modern View is cor- 
rect in its teachings as to the date, the 
authorship, and the imperfect trust- 
fact and of 
morals, of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments. In a fashion precisely 
parallel, Professor Hamill assumes the 
correctness of the views on these mat- 
ters that were commonly held fifty 
= ago in the evangelical churches. 

e even follows the Ussher chronology, 
and he teaches that the Scriptures are 
a succession of canons adopted at a 
succession of dates by ecclesiastical 
authority. Of course, his opinion as to 


the final settlement, he will probably 
be found to be not further from the 
truth than they. Meanwhile his views 
of the case lead him to present a good 
deal of information such as they are 
This fact adds 
geety to the value of his treatment. 
rofessor Hamill has great skill in the 
art of stating things is and com- 
actly, and has shown g judgment 
in his selection of the matters to be pre- 


sented. 
<p 
Convention Calendar, 1903 


International Conference, at 

‘inona Lake ‘ 
Kentucky, at Lexington . 
South Carolina, at Greenville . 
North Carolina (colored), 

at Raleigh... . 

Michigan, at Hancock. . . . 
Massachusetts, at Brockton 
Rhode Island, at Providence . 
Pennsylvania, at Scranton . . 
New Brunswick, at Chatham . 
Maine, at South Paris. . . October 20-22 
Ontario, at Smith's Falls . October 27-29 
Nova Scotia, at Truro. . . . . October 27-29 
Connecticut, at'Norwich. . . November 10-12 
New Jersey, at Newark. . . November 18-20 


. « August 6-10 
. August 18-20 
. August 25-27 


. . August 28-30 
. September 1-3 
. October 20-22 
. October 13, 14 
. October 13-15 
. October 13-15 








Baby Weather 
Little Fellows Don’t Like the Hot Days 


Mothers should know exactly what food to 
give babies in hot weather. 

With the broiling hot days in July and August 
the mother of a baby is always anxious for the 
health of her little one, and is then particularly 
careful in feeding. Milk sours quickly, and 
other food is uncertain. Even in spite of cau- 
tion, sickness sometimes creepsin, and then the 
right food is more necessary than ever. 

‘* Our baby boy, two years old, began in August 
to have attacks of terrible stomach trouble. 
The physician said his digestion was very bad, 
and that if it had been earlier in the summer 
and hotter weather, we would surely have lost 
him. 

‘* Finally we gave baby Grape-N uts food, feed- 
ing it several times the first day, and the next 
morning he seemed better and brighter than he 
had been for many days. There was a great 
change in his condition, and in three days he was 
entirely normal. He is now well and getting 
very strong and fleshy, and we know that Grape- 
Nuts saved his life, for he was a very, very ill 
baby. Grape-Nuts food must have wonderful 
properties. 

** We grown-ups in our family all use Grape- 
Nuts, and also Postum in place of coffee, with 
the result that we never any of us have any 
coffee fils, but are well and strong."" Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason Grape-N uts food relieves stomach 
















trouble in babies or adults is because the starch 
of the grain is predigested and does not tax the | 
stomach, nor ferment like white bread, potatoes, 
and other forms of starchy food. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of | 


time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 pay postage. . 
K. & T. Ry., Box g11, St. Louis, Mo. 


money prizes. 


355 


et 
the 
Doctor 
Quick 
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When an accident 
happens run for the 
household bottle of 
Pond’s Extract. It’s the 
old family doctor—al- 
ways ready—always 
sure, at any time of 
night. In deep cuts, it 
stops the blood; in se- 
vere burns, from sun or 
fire, it takes out the in- 
flammation; in bad 
bruises or sprains it 
prevents soreness and 
in. A bottle of Pond’s 
tract on the medicine 
shelf is like having a 
doctor in the house. 
Caution.—Ordinary 
witch hazel is ot the 
same as Pond’s Extract. 


POND'S EXTRACT is sold only in 
sealed bottles with buff wrap- 
per to prevent adulteration, 





Heart Palpitation 


ts caused by generation of gas tn the 
stomach. - Charcoal absorbs al 
aad stops fermentation. 


MURRAY’S 


all gases, 


GHARGCOAL 7ABLETS 
ate made of purest charcoal, Try them 


a of the heart, dyspepsia, 


FREE —one fall size 25c. box, mailed 
once only, upon receipt of 2c. stamp. 


J. Ditman, 33 Astor House, N.Y. 





The Effervescent 
“tried by time” 
Remedy for 


Disordered Stomachs 
and Sick Headache. 


50c. and $1.00 
At druggists or by mail 
TARRART C6., 21 JAY ST., &. Y. 


The World’s Fair, 1904 


Is of especial interest to every one. To give 
an idea of the buildings as they will appear 
when completed, we have published a Birds’ - 
Eye View, 3142, which will be mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents (silver or stamps) to pre- 
Address George Morton, M., 


P 


ysicians in 1844. 
















































































THE MAYOR %& 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“'The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















** | paid no attention to that advertise- 
ment until | saw it in The Sunday School 
imes.’’ 














To familiarize the 
public with the gran- 
deur ard beauty of the 
Rockies Rock Mountains, the 

Col orado Midland Railway 
(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 


ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 


i magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
a Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 
ions 


Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1. 


Send money order, New York or Chicago draft te 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 


Scenes of the 





‘* Dabsters”’ 
People Who Do Things by Piecemeal 


Many people are convinced coffee is the cause 
of their sufferings, and stop its use from time to 
time to get relief. During these periods when 
they are not drinking coffee they feel better. 
They are getting well in small instalments. 

‘‘How much better it is to stop short on the 
coffee, and shift to well-made Postum and get 
well once and forall. As soon as this is done 
the destroying effects of coffee are stopped, and 
a powerful rebuilding agent is set to work. 
Health comes back by bounds, and so long as 
the right food and drink are used, and improper 
food is left alone, the relief is permanent. 

A lady of Readfield, Me., says: ‘‘I was 
always a great lover of coffee, and drank it so 
steadily that | would have to stop it at times on 
account of dizziness in my head, gas in the stom- 
ach, and other troubles. I would leave off the 
coffee for a few weeks untill felt better, then 
would go to drinking it again. 

** 1 continued this for years, and paid dearly 
for it, until about a year ago I read a Postum 
Cereal article, and bought and carefully pre- 
pared some. It filled the place of coffee from 
the start, so far as flavor and taste go, and it has 
righted my stomach troubles. I have improved 
so that my friends notice the change. I have 
exchanged sickness and misery for health and 
happiness. Through Postum I have got well 
all at once." Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

Ice-cold Postum with a dash of lemon isa 
delightful ‘‘cooler’’ for warm days. 

Send for particulars by mail of extension of 
time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest for 735 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh. 
Cincinnati. 


DA 
FP. 
ANCHOR 


ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 


If so, it 


Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 


COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Ceveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


Lead.” 


St. Louis. 





JOU may have had occasion 
to use White Lead in one, 
two, three or five pound 

cans and found it unsatisfactory. 


was because it was not 


Pure White Lead, but some Mix- 
ture of Zinc and Barytes (princi- 


pally Barytes) 


labeled « White 


If you want Pure White 
Lead be sure the 
one of the brands named in the list. 


package bears 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





When answering advertisements, please mention The Sunday School Times. 








It's worth a 
be purchased. 


you need anything of the sort, this 


HYMN BOOKS 


Special Offer— 
Expires August 31 
Grateful Praise. Exalted Praise 
Write for full information. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc. Phitedelphiae” ” 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


reat deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where su 
ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would 
correspond with our readers about — required in church, school, and class. When 

irectory is the surest guide. 
month. One advertiser or another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school. 


lies may 
ce glad to 


It appears once a 


VOCALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORG ANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the chea ~ Samples free. 

Publishers of the New Sooneey Teacher's 
Monthly for ccachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young Puepte’ s 
Weekly, the largest and best Suadey school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


et Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St » Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exclusion 
of doggere i in poetry and jingle i in music. 

Te cant prices, 3 35¢. A sam "1 copy for 25c. 

ury 


» Union » N. Y¥. City 

















money prizes. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, a ties Welsbach, Acetylene, or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures. 


Send dimensions 
for estimate. 














It is admitted by all scholars that the | 


American 
Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the " gue better than any 
other translation Pi the Holy riptures. 

The Sunday School Times says: “It is the standard 
translation for the Engl mensakios world.’ 

Prices from $1.00 upwards. For sale by ail book- 
Se. . or ‘or catalogue. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. eae.. New York 


Bible Education by Mail 


Thorough course leading to diploma 
and degree. Students in every state. 
This book, “‘ Home Bible Study,” free, 
if you eproll now. ‘Terms rig t. Best 
testimonials. For free catalogue, write 
Cc. J. BURTON, Pres. lowa Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


LOANED FREE 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp- Meetings and evangelistic services. 


The Bigilow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


DO YOU WANT A 
GENUINE BARGAIN 


nan pt of Upright Pianos 
returned from renting to be 
y include Steinways, 


gn 


Indiv idual 


offered at a great 0 discount. 
strument at $ fine equal to 
resented. Illustrated Piano Book F 

n Music. 

ler. Send for particulars a | 


1. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 
disposed of at once. Ry 
Fischers, Sterlings, ond 
Many cannot be distinguished from F eel yet me = 
rights as low as $100. Also — 
tiful New Up- rights at $125, 
$135, $150, $r65- A fine in- 
many $400 pianos. Month! ments accepted. 
Freight only Blano $s. Write bor tisk ul 
You make a great saving. Flees peyens as rep- 
Adams St., CHICAGO 
World's meade music house sells Everything known 
a Service. The service hav- 
ing the “ self-collecting "’ tra 
= and the “ instantaneous” fil- 
this system before adopting | 
any other. Misuse Tee 
Communion Service Co., Box S.,Lima, O 


THE, GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


ned c 
The most perfect, bighe est class bells in the poet y 
Meneely & Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O., 


- We 
Ta wirte 











CHURCH Finnitine® RGEISSLER Rae-vin 


(Lesson for July 26) JULY 11, 


1903 


Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 


Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 


Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 
comfort. 

Sold all over the world. 


The pleasanter you can 
make cleaning the teeth, 
the oftener it will be done. 


Rusifoam 
does the work of disagreeable 
powders while leaving a pleasant 
taste in the mouth, 

It is a great encour- 
ager of the teeth- 


cleaning habit. 25 
cents at all Druggists’. 


BE. W. Hort & Company, 











wash goods 


at the most attractive prices ever presented. 


35 and 40 cent Swisses, embroidered—im- 
ported—odds and ends of many different 
colorings, 15c. a yard. 

50c. white and colored ground Em- 
broidered Swiss Novelties—Gray effects and 
Champagne colors, 25c. 

Great collection 32 inch Madras—good 
fine 25c. goods—white, oxblood, lavender 
and pink woven stripes on white and colored 
grounds, 12 4c. 

Another lot pretty double-fold, white- 
ground Madras, with artistic black and 
colored, figure and stripe printings, 12 4c. 

All our 40c., 50c., 65c., and 75c. D. and 

. Anderson genuine Scotch Madras Ging- 
ms and Novelties, four prices, 18¢., 25C., 
40¢., and 50c. 





nabes, | 
other well-known makes. 


list and particulars. | 


Bought a lot of Silks of a large New York 

Importer at prices far and away below what 
| they’re worth. 
85c. and $1 silks for 50Cc. 
Some exceptionally appropriate for rich 
| dress linings—others for shirtwaists and shirt- 
waist suits. Polka dots in dark colors,— 
small pattern picote novelties, etc. 


For prompt attention be sure to mark your 
letter S. 5S. 26,—state colors, style, 
whether neat, medium, or elaborate, and 
| about the price preferred. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 





‘WHAT YOU EA b+ 


| isa true saying. Worthless cereals are fully doe 
in U. S. Government analysis, furnished free for pos- 
tal card request. BE WISE 1N TIME. Your friends 
will remark your brilliance {n conversatfon on topics 
of absorbing interest if you write 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 











